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Administrative Problems of the 
United Nations 
Technical Assistance Administration 

By H. L. KEENLEYSIDE 


Mr. Keenleyside’s study was awarded the Silver Medal and the first prize 
in the Haldane Essay Competition, 1954. The author is Director- 
General of the United Nations Technical Assistance Administration. 


I, INTRODUCTION 


LTHOUGH it was not his intent, Edward Gibbon once defined both the 

duty and the structure of any governmental body when he wrote 
“a heart to resolve, a head to contrive, and a hand to execute.” Of these 
responsibilities and attributes the third is not the least important. Nor is 
this anywhere more true than in the case of the United Nations, an inter- 
national organisation representing and serving sixty diverse states and 
performing functions both unique and novel. Above all it is true of the 
United Nations operational agency known as the Technical Assistance 
Administration. 


II. THE POST-WAR BACKGROUND 
(a) Conditions in 1945 


When the statesmen of the world met in San Francisco in April, 1945, 
they faced a series of problems unprecedented in human history. Humanity 
had survived two world wars but the scars of conflict were everywhere 
apparent. Within a single generation war and its attendant ills had brought 
death to tens of millions of human beings. Devastation had visited man 
of the oldest, largest and proudest cities of the world. Invention had become 
the mother of desolation. 

These physical effects of war were paralleled by widespread evidences of 
moral deterioration which were at once a proof of human frailty, and, as such, 
a threat and warning of dangers still to come. 

During the past two hundred years mankind had made tremendous 
strides in scientific progress. Unfortunately a large part of these achievements 
had been directed to the development of more and more effective methods 
of destruction. But the discovery and control of atomic power had introduced 
a new element into human relations. This innovation in military technique 
brought about such a change in degree of destructive efficiency that it had 
become a change in kind. Now for the first time humanity was within 
measurable distance of the power of universal annihilation. And there was 
little in the past record of homo belligerens to support the belief that it would 
not be used. It could only be hoped that morality, common sense, and fear 
would at last unite to control the suicidal tendencies of human nature. 

In this new world of scientific miracles—so potent for good or evil, so 
scarred by physical and moral dangers—the statesmen at San Francisco found 
themselves confronted not only by the traditional problems of the traditional 
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peace conference, not only by the vivid contrast between technical progress | (B) 
and moral lethargy, and not only by the issues created by the universality of | 
modern war. th: 


Another new factor in human, and particularly in international, relations } 
was the rising tide of determined discontent among the underprivileged 
persons and nations that was threatening with disintegration many of the S 
oldest and apparently most stable of political institutions. For the first . 
time an almost universal rebellion against their conditions of life was 
sweeping over that great part of the human race that had always suffered, 


~ 


and was still suffering, from hunger, ignorance, disease and the manifold - 

forms of injustice. f ide 
The men of San Francisco were forced to recognise that the world of 

: : pre 

the present generation was, above all else, a world of shocking paradox. ae 
There were, on the one hand, those to whom good health was customary 

ae ‘ : ‘thee mo. 

and for whom adequate facilities existed to provide attendance in disease; | 

who could expect a life span of sixty-five or seventy years; who had : 
. ° mad : : in 
opportunity for education and for attaining the magic power that goes with , ic 


knowledge of the written word ; who were economically well established and 
to whom hunger was seldom known; who enjoyed political liberty and 
reasonable hope of justice under law. 

There was, on the other hand, that much larger element of the human 
race whose members suffered chronically from disease and who could seldom | 
expect to live beyond thirty years or thirty-five; who were illiterate and 
denied the other tools and values of education ; to whom hunger, inadequate | 
housing and other economic and social ills were the commonplaces of life, | 
and who, in many cases, were deprived of national independence and often 
of individual liberty and consistent justice. Of over half the people in the | 
world it could be said, to adapt the words of Thomas Hobbes, that their lives 
would almost inevitably be “ poor, nasty, brutish and short.” 

It is true that conditions of this kind were not new. What was new was | 
that now, for the first time, the majority of the peoples of the world had 
become convinced that the continuation of such conditions was not ! 
inevitable. They no longer believed that it was a rule of nature or a law of | 
God that they should be born in misery and hasten to an early grave. They | II 
were no longer prepared to accept the hope of felicity in Heaven as a/ 
substitute for happiness on earth. With growing unanimity they were 
determined that something must be done. 

As it became everywhere more apparent that suffering and indigence | 
would no longer be passively accepted there developed in the Western world of p 
a growing recognition of the clear responsibility of the more fortunate | 
governments and peoples. They were beginning to realise that their own; to H 
actions had deeply and widely contributed to the new situation. Over the) local 
last century they had sent out religious missionaries who had preached the ' ’ 
gospel of the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of man; political! to Cag 
prophets who had expatiated on the glories of liberty and democracy ; and: two | 
commercial salesmen who had aroused desires for the products of industrial} Istan 


(a) ! 


civilisation. The results of these campaigns were both swift and universal. ( 
People everywhere were demanding equality, freedom and comfort—or at/ _ignor: 
least a reasonable hope that their children might enjoy these blessings. and t 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS OF THE T.A.A. 


(b) The United Nations 


The first and most urgent of the problems faced at San Francisco was 
that of designing measures to ensure, if possible, international peace. It 
was for this reason that in the creation of the United Nations organisation, 
major emphasis was placed upon the work and responsibilities of the 
Security Council. 

It was at the same time recognised, however, that peace could never be 
secure so long as grotesque inequality and injustice continued among men 
and between nations. . 

It was therefore decided that in addition to the contrivance of machinery 
created specifically for the prevention of war the United Nations should be 
provided with instruments and policies designed to improve the social and 
material conditions of life wherever misery unnecessarily prevailed. The 
most important of these instruments was the Economic and Social Council ; 
the most significant statement of policy was that embodied in the undertaking 
in Articles 55 and 56 of the Charter by which all Members pledged 
themselves : 

With a view to the creation of conditions of stability and well-being 
which are necessary for peaceful and friendly relations among nations 
based on respect for the principle of equal rights and self-determination 
of peoples... . 

to promote : 


(a) higher standards of living, full employment, and conditions 
of economic and social progress and development ; 


(6) solutions of international economic, social, health, and 
related problems; and international cultural and educational 
co-operation ; and 

(c) universal respect for, and observance of, human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, 
language or religion. 


III. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMMES OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


(a) The Historical Setting 


Technical Assistance is not a new invention. It is as old as the history 
of peaceful intercourse between organised communities. 

When King Solomon decided to build his temple in Jerusalem he sent 
to Hiram, King of Tyre, for an artificer who could direct and instruct the 
local artisans. 

When Justinian first viewed samples of Chinese silk he sent two monks 
to Cathay to bring back silk worms and the techniques of sericulture. On the 
two bamboo poles in which the cocoons were transported from Peking to 
Istanbul the whole silk industry of Europe was erected. 

Centuries later, Peter the Great, determined to break the tonds of 
ignorance by which his nation was fettered, came himself to the West to see 
and to learn. Having acquired some knowledge of the scientific and technical 
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foundations of modern economic progress he returned to Russia taking with 
him hundreds of specialists competent both to work and to teach. 

In more recent times Japan, forced from her centuries of seclusion by 
the pressure of Western power and interest, made a dramatic and almost 
incredibly rapid transformation from agrarian feudalism to industrial 
nationalism : a transformation made possible by an eclectic invocation of the 
principle of technical assistance. The Japanese rulers turned to Britain for 
guidance in industrial techniques, to France for law, to America for educa- 
tional methods, in the same way that centuries before they had drawn on 
China and Korea for inspiration and guidance in the more gracious arts. 

Perhaps the most continuous and extensive example of organised 
technical assistance in the international field has been the long series of 
helpful contacts between the Government of the United States and the 
Governments of the Latin-American republics. This has been particularly 
effective in its assistance to the latter in the development of their agricultural 
resources, and in the organisation of campaigns against malaria and other 
endemic diseases. As part of the “ good neighbour” policy it has done 
much to redress the balance so adversely affected by “ dollar diplomacy ” 
and by military intervention. 

A closely related activity, although it is not usually recognised as a 
part of the technical assistance picture, is the aid given by metropolitan 
powers to the peoples of their colonial territories. The achievement of the 
British Government in meeting its world-wide responsibilities has been the 
outstanding example of this kind of self-interested, but nonetheless real, 
service to humanity. 

These are only a few obvious examples of the innumerable historical 
instances of the conscious and purposive transmission of knowledge, to the 
mutual advantage, from Government to Government and from people to 
people. 

Thus it was not surprising that when the members of the United Nations 
decided in 1945 that an immediate duty of the new organisation would be the 
raising of social and economic standards in the less developed areas of the 
world, it inevitably followed that technical assistance would be one of the 
measures employed to achieve this end. It was a tool ready to the hands of 
the selfish, the wise, and the generous alike. 

Of the conscious, demanding need for such action there could be no 


possible doubt. Throughout the world—in Bolivia, Guatemala, Iran, India, | 


Indonesia, the Middle East, and in a score of other places—tempers were 
rising and patience was breaking. 


(b) The Regular Programme—the Slow Beginning 


In 1946 for the first time the budget estimates of the United Nations 
included an item designed to allow the Secretariat to provide technical, 
scientific or administrative assistance to any member government that should 


ask for aid of this kind. The money for these services was to be provided | 


from the regular funds contributed for the general purposes of the 
organisation. Thus the new, embryonic activity came to be known as the 
Regular Programme. 

It progressed slowly. It took the Secretariat some time to work out a 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS OF THE T.A.A. 


satisfactory method of operation. It took governments even longer to 
recognise that here was a real opportunity to draw on the knowledge and 
experience of the whole world in the effort to solve their individual problems, 
and without prejudicing their own independence or sacrificing any national 
interest. As late as 1949 the technical assistance budget of the United Nations 
consisted of only $635,900 for social welfare projects, $539,000 for economic 
development proposals and $149,500 to meet requests in the field of public 
administration—a total of $1,324,000, to which should be added administrative 
charges of the order of $386,000 per year. It was not until 1949 that, as the 
result of an unexpected initiative on the part of the President of the United 
States, the whole movement received a strong and sudden impetus. 


(c) The Expanded Programme—Legislation and Principles 


In his inaugural address to the Congress on 20th February, 1949, 
Mr. Truman made a number of general_recommendations on national policy. 
Of these the fourth point read : 


We must embark on a bold new program for making the benefits 
of our scientific advances and industrial progress available for the 
improvement and growth of underdeveloped areas... . Democracy 
alone can supply the vitalising force to stir the peoples of the world into 
triumphant action, not only against their human oppressors but also 
against their ancient enemies, hunger, misery and despair. 


It was on this proposal that the admirable and imaginative Point Four 
activities of the United States were developed, and the American initiative 
was soon reflected in the United Nations. 

On 18th May, 1949, Secretary-General Trygve Lie proposed the 
development of an Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance in which the 
United Nations and its specialised agencies! would mutually co-operate. 

On 12th June, 1950, the first United Nations Conference on Technical 
Assistance was convened in New York. Fifty nations participated and a 
total of some $20 million was pledged for the Expanded Programme. It was 
decided that this sum should be divided between the participating organisa- 
tions in accordance with an arbitrary scale of which the United Nations’ own 
portion was to be 23 per cent. Thus, in addition to its Regular Programme 
the United Nations now began to participate in the Expanded Programme, 
from which it could hope at the beginning to obtain an annual sum in the 
neighbourhood of $4,500,000, but with reason to expect that this would 
rapidly increase. (The participants in the First Technical Assistance 
Conference talked of sums of the order of $40 million in the second year and 
$100 million in the third—of which the United Nations would receive its 
23 per cent. These optimistic hopes were not fulfilled.) 

The basic legislation upon which the Expanded Programme was estab- 





1The specialised agencies that have participated in the Expanded Programme are 
the International Labour Organisation, the Food and Agriculture Organisation, the 
World Health Organisation, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation, the International Civil Aviation Organisation, the International Tele- 
communications Union and the World Meteorological Organisation. The International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the International Monetary Fund carry 
on technical assistance activities of their own but do not participate except as observers 
in the work of the Expanded Programme. 
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lished is found in Resolution 222 (IX) of the Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC). The pertinent paragraphs of this Resolution read as follows : 


The Economic and Social Council, 

being impressed with the significant contribution to economic 
development that can be made by an expansion of the international 
interchange of technical knowledge through international co-operation 
among countries ; 

believing that a sound international programme of this character 
must combine and make use of the experience of many nations, with 
different social patterns and cultural traditions and at different stages 
of development, so as to facilitate progress in the less-advanced countries 
and to help solve their technical and economic problems. . . . 

recommends that the General Assembly ... provide for an 
expanded programme of technical assistance for economic development 
of under-developed countries. 


This recommendation, which was shortly approved by the General Assembly, 
was supplemented by a series of “ Principles” of which the following are 
of sufficient importance to justify quotation : 


“The participating organisations should, in extending technical 
assistance for economic development of underdeveloped countries : 


1. Regard it as a primary objective to help those countries to 
strengthen their national economies through the development of their 
industries and agriculture, with a view to promoting their economic and 
political independence in the spirit of the Charter of the United Nations, 
and to ensure the attainment of higher levels of economic and social 
welfare for their entire populations ; 


2. Observe the following general principles: . . . 


(a) Technical Assistance for economic development of under- 
developed countries shall be rendered by the participating organisations 
only in agreement with the Governments concerned and on the basis 
of requests received from them; ... 


(d) The technical assistance furnished shall : 

(i) Not be a means of foreign economic and political interference 
in the internal affairs of the country concerned and not be accom- 
panied by any considerations of a political nature ; 

(ii) Be given only to or through Governments;.. . 

(iv) Be provided as far as possible in the form which that 
country desires. ... 

Standards of Work and Personnel . . . 


2. Experts should be chosen not only for their technical competence, © 


but also for their sympathetic understanding of the cultural backgrounds 
and specific needs of the countries to be assisted and for their capacity 
to adapt methods of work to local conditions, social and material. . . . 


Participation of Requesting Governments 
The requesting Governments should be expected to agree: .. . 
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2. To give full and prompt consideration to the technical advice 
they receive as a result of their co-operation with the participating 
organisations in response to the requests they have initiated; .. . 


4. Normally to assume responsibility for a substantial part of the 
costs of technical services with which they are provided, at least that 
part which can be paid in their own currencies. 


Concentration and Economy 

Within the wide range of activities envisaged, the participating 
organisations should practise, especially in the initial stages of their 
programmes, concentration of effort and economy. The participating 
organisations should also ensure the fullest use of any existing facilities.” 


Adherence to these principles has been a constant and essential aspect of 
the operation of the programme from its inception, and the wisdom of their 
designers has been amply demonstrated by experience. They protect the 
recipient countries but they also make demands upon them. They guide 
the Agencies yet allow reasonable freedom of action. 


(d) Organisational Arrangements and Procedures 


A rather elaborate machinery was created to legislate for, and to 
administer, the new programme. The General Assembly, of course, was the 
source of final United Nations authority but as Technical Assistance was 
an economic programme the Economic and Social Council was given immediate 
responsibility for establishing the principles on which the operations should 
be based and for overseeing the operation of the executive organs. engaged 
in the programme. 

The Council in turn created a Committee of the whole, under the obvious 
title of the Technical Assistance Committee (TAC), to give detailed consideration 
to problems in this field and to present recommendations to its parent body. 

As early as 1946 the ECOSOC had requested the Secretary-General to 
establish 

. . . a Standing committee of administrative officers consisting of 
himself as Chairman, and the corresponding officers of the Specialised 

Agencies . . . for the purpose of taking all appropriate steps, under the 

leadership of the Secretary-General, to ensure the fullest and most 

effective implementation of the agreements entered into between the 

United Nations and the specialised agencies. 


This Administrative Committee on Co-ordination (ACC) had been functioning 
for nearly four years when the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance 
was inaugurated. As a consequence the ECOSOC, in the basic resolution 
inaugurating the new programme, requested the Administrative Committee 
on Co-ordination to set up a Technical Assistance Board (TAB) to facilitate 
co-operation among the participating agencies, to interpret policy and to 
exercise general administrative control over the utilisation of the funds. 
It was provided that the Board would be presided over by the Secretary- 
General and would include the Directors-General of the participating 
specialised agencies. In practice, as so often happens in such cases, it 
developed that the Secretary-General soon delegated his authority. The 
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Assistant Secretary-General for Economic Affairs became the de facto 
Chairman of the TAB. Similarly, the Directors-General in practice were 
generally represented by the heads of their respective Technical Assistance 
units. 

The status of the Chairman of TAB was subsequently modified (in 1953) 
by action of the Council which appointed the officer concerned as the 
permanent Executive Chairman of the Board. 

These actions led to the creation of a somewhat anomalous situation. 
Although the Technical Assistance Board was established by the Administra- 
tive Committee on Co-ordination it reports not to the ACC but to the 
Technical Assistance Committee. The views of the ACC in regard to the 
actions of the Board are made known in reports to ECOSOC. Similarly, 
while the Executive Chairman is appointed by the Secretary-General with 
the concurrence of the appropriate members of ACC, he is responsible to 
the ECOSOC. But he is also responsible to the Secretary-General, as the 
latter having the power of appointment has equally the power of termination. 
Thus, a measure of confusion was inherent in the basic legislation. 

By 1950 the United Nations Secretariat was operating two programmes 
of Technical Assistance, and was participating in an involved and complex 
administrative machine created to handle an activity world-wide in scope 
and immensely varied in character although relatively small in financial 
dimensions. In the beginning most of the United Nations’ responsibilities 
fell on the Departments of Economic and Social Affairs. But when the 
Expanded Programme became a reality it was recognised that these Depart- 
ments, with their limited and primarily research-oriented staffs, could not be 
expected to handle the complicated operational problems that would have to 
be met in the execution of a programme of the nature and character now in 
prospect. 

In order to meet these responsibilities most effectively, the Secretary- 
General on Ist August, 1950, set up the Technical Assistance Administration 
(TAA) as a department of the United Nations. The new Department was 
to be exclusively an operational unit except in the field of Public Administra- 
tion. Here, as no other Department of the Secretariat was equipped to deal 
with this responsibility, the substantive as well as the operational duties were 
centred in TAA. 


The theoretical position of the new Department was somewhat unusual 
if not, in fact, unique. In the first place, it was a Department of the 
Secretariat on equal terms with all other Departments. At the same time it 
took part in the work of the Technical Assistance Board, representing the 
United Nations as the other members represented their respective agencies. 
Yet, in the beginning, the Board was under the chairmanship of the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. Thus, it was possible to have the mildly 
anomalous situation of the Secretary-General presiding over a Board of which 
he was, in the person of his subordinate officer, also a member. 

From what has just been written and from an examination of the chart 
on page 249, it will be seen that TAA and the other participating Agencies 
are enmeshed in a highly-complicated external administrative apparatus. It 
was certainly not the original intention of those who initiated the Expanded 

Programme that it should be weighted with so burdensome a load of 
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machinery. The complications were brought about by the decision to make 
existing Agencies full partners in the programme and to divide the available 
funds between them, rather than to confide the whole responsibility for 
programme and administration to a single unit. Whether this decision was 
or was not wise is beyond the scope of the present discussion. In any event 
it was taken and the distribution of money and duties made co-ordinating and 
directive devices essential. Hence the present complexity. 

Because of its unique character and unusual combination of relationships 
the Technical Assistance Administration provides an exceptionally interesting 
case study as an experiment in the realm of public administration. Except 





~- 


for the brief Excursus that follows immediately hereafter, the remainder of ° 


this article is devoted to an examination of the administrative problems faced 
by the Technical Assistance Administration and of the steps that have been 
taken to meet them. 


IV. EXCURSUS ON ADMINISTRATIVE CONDITIONS IN 
UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Problems of public administration impinge upon the Technical 
Assistance Administration of the United Nations in two contrasting ways. 
The Department faces to an unusual degree the kind of difficulties of an 
administrative nature that characterise all international agencies of a 
complicated operational type ; but, in addition, it is charged with the duty 
of giving assistance, on demand, in the whole broad realm of public administra- 
tion to Governments that, in many cases, suffer from dramatic paralysis, 
confusion or other shortcomings in this essential area of responsibility. Thus, 
in addition to the necessity of working out economic and smoothly efficient 
operational procedures for itself, the TAA must deal with clients that are | 
frequently unable to make the maximum use of the aid that they have | 


ee 


requested and that the United Nations tries to provide. 

It is not, of course, to be argued that only the under-developed countries 
suffer from maladministration. Incompetence, inefficiency and corruption | 
can be found in many parts of the world in many forms, and in nations at 
every level of economic development. 

National material progress does not necessarily and inevitably result in 
executive efficiency or high standards of probity in public office. In dealing | 
with governments of countries in receipt of technical assistance it is often 
embarrassing for United Nations officials to have to argue the case for 
organisational reform and personal integrity in government, as a necessary 
prerequisite to economic prosperity and social progress, when the daily 
press is replete with current examples of administrative weakness and public 
infidelity in some of the largest, most modern, and most prosperous of nations. 
The world today gives ample proof of the fallacy of the statement of Alexander | 
Hamilton that “the larger the society the more duly capable it will be of 
self-government.” The only element of truth in his assertion is the cold fact | 
that only a strong and wealthy country can for any long period afford a corrupt 
or inefficient government. Only England could afford Victorian nepotism, 
only America Boss Tweed and “the Ohio Gang.” 

It is this situation that gives its peculiar importance to the Public 
Administration Division of the Technical Assistance Administration. Here 


' 
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for the first time the nations of the world, have set up an organisation designed 
to bring together, and to make accessible through a single agency, available 
knowledge and experience in the design and operation of governmental 
structures and procedures. It was Disraeli who said: “‘ Individuals may form 
communities, but it is institutions alone that can create a nation.” The 
importance to newly established or under-developed states of having available 
a strong centre of scientific and technical knowledge relating to the organisa- 
tion and functioning of national institutions can hardly be exaggerated. This 
is critically true in the highly complex and difficult world of the twentieth 
century. In the simpler days before the invention of import quotas and 
exchange restrictions, of multiple customs rates and tax agreements, of 
payments unions and international cartels, the economic problems of govern- 
ments were relatively simple. Today the difficulties of national finance and 
of international economic policy tax the wisdom of even the most experienced 
public servants. Hence the grave and urgent need for competent advice in 
many countries. So far, of course, only a meagre start has been made by the 
United Nations. But the problem has been recognised and the task begun. 

In interjecting a brief comment on the exceedingly difficult situation that 
is created by the administrative weakness of many of the governments of 
the under-developed countries which the TAA has been organised to aid, it 
should be recognised that this weakness may be the result of any one of many 
factors—inexperience, corruption, the general backwardness of the national 
economy, the primitive cultural structure, personal incompetence—or of any 
combination of them. 

It is impossible to attain a full understanding of the problems faced by 
the Administration in its efforts to meet the demands for scientific and 
technical aid without an appreciation of the significance for the whole mutual 
aid programme of the fact that of all the characteristics of national under- 
development, administrative inadequacy is the most prevalent, the most 
difficult to overcome, and the least likely to be recognised, or if recognised, 
to be admitted, by the governmental authorities concerned. There are some 
things that men and governments confess with ease; others with difficulty 
if at all. Public administration suffers from the embarrassment that affects 
so many of the social sciences ; it is a discipline within which almost no one 
will admit incompetence. Few men or women feel ashamed to acknowledge 
that they know little of geology, chemistry, astronomy or physics. But 
equally few will frankly admit doubts of their competence to act or judge in 
the fields of politics, religion, sociology, literature or administration. It seems 
to be an almost invariable rule of human nature that the less demonstrable a 
conviction, the more firmly it is held. Native conceit seems to have convinced 
every individual human being of at least two things: that he has an 
impeccable sense of humour, and that if the opportunity occurred he could 
successfully manage a government department. If the first were true, it is 
possible that belief in the second might waver. 

It is not surprising that the administrative practices of the economically 
backward countries should frequently be a source of primary concern to 
those from abroad who are invited and attempt to assist in the processes of 
national development. It is difficult to concentrate effectively on proposais 
for economic and social progress when it is quite clear that the government 
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of the country concerned will be unable, unwilling, or both, to execute the 
desired reforms. Even when administrative weaknesses are identified or 
admitted, it is not always reasonable to assume that a solution will be accepted. 
Administrative, like other kinds of reform, usually involves at least an initial 
increase in expenditure. It may result not only in financial burdens for those 
in control of the government, but in fewer jobs for those they desire to favour. 
Under such circumstances the fragile fabric of good intent is often inadequate 
to protect the occupants of the seats of authority against the cold winds of 
self-interest. 

It is not always or inevitably true that power corrupts in proportion to 
its measure. But the element of truth in Lord Acton’s assertion is sufficiently 
great to add a sad complexity to the task of those engaged in the programmes 
of technical assistance ; for it is obvious that in many of the under-developed 
areas power is concentrated in the hands of a small, sometimes an infinitesimal, 


minority. One is almost tempted to agree with David Hume that: “ Nothing | 


appears more surprising to those who consider affairs with a philosophical 
eye than the easiness with which the many are governed by the few.” In 
comparing the various nations there would seem to be an almost direct 
relationship between the concentration of political power and the immaturity 
of the national economy. As with all generalisations this is inaccurate, but 


it is less inaccurate than most. To some extent, of course, it is true that | 


government is, and always will be, the task of the few. The difference is 
not only in the numbers of those with whom decisions rest, but in their 
selection and in the realisation of their responsibility. H. J. Van Mook, the 
head of the Public Administration Division of TAA, has suggested that Lord 
Acton’s aphorism might be expanded to read “‘ power corrupts in the measure 
in which abuse of power is tolerated and reaction against such abuse is kept 
down by force, deceit, or persuasion (including the various forms of bribery).” 

It is not, of course, intended that these depressing comments should be 
interpreted as universally applicable to the under-developed areas. It is 
possible to cite many examples of honest, unselfish and determined individuals 


and governments who are thoroughly serious in their efforts to establish , 


effective administrations dedicated to the cause of national progress and 
individual justice. But even in such cases the basic problems are not 
necessarily conquered. Unfortunately, Jefferson was quite wrong when he 
said that “‘ the whole of government consists in the art of being honest ”— 
although a more frequent and sustained practice of that art would certainly 
produce astonishing results in many capitals. 


V. THE TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE ADMINISTRATION— 
DUTIES AND ORGANISATION 

(a) Responsibilities 

When the Technical Assistance Administration was established in 1950 
its initial staff consisted primarily of 40 persons of varying grades who were 
transferred to the new unit from the Departments of Social Affairs and of 
Economic Affairs. These pioneers were faced with an unusual variety of 
administrative problems. Before proceeding to an examination of its duties 





2This is the major theme of the autobiography of a contemporary diplomat, Sir David 
Kelly, who entitled the story of his life The Ruling Few (London, 1952). 
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and methods it will be useful to begin with a clear delineation of the areas of 
responsibility assigned to the TAA. 

In distributing functions under the new programme the Assembly and 
the Economic and Social Council assigned to TAA certain plainly defined 
responsibilities in the fields of economic development, social welfare and public 
administration. But TAA was also given the additional responsibility of 
providing aid in every sphere of activity not specifically or inferentially 
covered by one of the Specialised Agencies. The Administration and the 
substantive Departments working with it were to be the residual legatees of 
the programme. 

In Public Administration TAA has the exclusive franchise. Under the 
other headings, however, the Administration’s responsibilities are somewhat 
modified by the fact that the Food and Agriculture Organisation, for example, 
has by definition certain obligations that fall clearly within the general concept 
of economic development; and that the World Health Organisation and 
UNESCO similarly deal with some problems that are obviously a part of 
social welfare. Moreover, the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and the International Monetary Fund also from time to time 
aid governments in the definition and solution of economic or financial 
problems. 


(6) Activities and Methods 


The techniques employed in the various programmes of international aid 
are gradually becoming standardised. The Colombo Plan, the United States 
Point Four scheme—under each of its constantly changing titles—the 
individual national programmes of France, Norway, the U.S.S.R. and other 
countries, all use one or more of the tested and accepted methods. As applied 
by the United Nations these may be summarised as follows : 


(1) The provision of fellowships and scholarships to persons from 
the under-developed areas to enable them to learn at first hand the 
methods and policies employed in countries that have achieved effective 
progress in areas of interest to the applicant government. 


(2) The organisation of seminars, conferences, pilot plants or 
demonstration projects within the under-developed countries, thus 
making readily available the fruits of foreign research and experience. 


(3) The contribution of technical literature and, under controlled 
conditions, limited quantities of equipment for the instruction and use 
of officials or specialists within the recipient states. 


And most important of all : 


(4) The discovery, selection, nomination and recruitment of 
individual experts or of. groups of experts to proceed to appellant 
countries and to work with local personnel in attempting to solve the 
difficulties which characterise, or are responsible for, the under- 
development of the nations concerned. 


The internal domestic problems with which the TAA is faced in the 
execution of the programme thus described are in some measure those 
shared by all departments of the United Nations Secretariat, but they are, 
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in part, of a nature peculiar to the Administration itself. The character 
and scale of these problems will be reviewed below. ,Before proceeding to 
such an examination, however, it will be useful to consider the departmental 
organisation initially established by those charged with responsibility for the 
United Nations share of the technical assistance programme. 


(c) Internal Organisation 
As has been indicated, the TAA is responsible for operational activities 

in a variety of substantive fields: it serves countries distributed widely 
over the earth; and it employs a number of functional procedures. Thus a 
form of internal organisation based either on geography, or on substantive 
activity, or on function would have been possible, and any of these forms— 
although each would have presented its own complexities—might have been 
expected to operate with reasonable efficiency. Although professors of public 
administration will protest the assertion, there is a measure of truth in Pope’s 
couplet : 

For forms of government let fools contest ; 

Whate’er is best administer’d is best : 





—— 


But where executive capacities are equal it is wise to select the best of the 


possible forms of organisation. 


Those responsible for designing the operational structure of the Technical | 


Assistance Administration gave detailed consideration to each of the three 
possible forms. 

Adopted in its pure form the geographical organisation would have 
involved the creation within TAA of four or five divisions each designed 
to serve the countries in its area by providing fellowships, seminars and 
related activities, technical information, and expert advice—with the con- 
sequent fragmentation of each of the functional transactions. Such a 
geographical form of organisation would also have required the development 
within each geographic division of small servicing branches for reporting, 
assessment, and implementation, and of separate lines of communication 


with the substantive departments of Economic Affairs and Social Affairs. ; 


Finally it would have required the assignment to each area office of experts 
in public administration (as substantive backing in this subject was nowhere 


else available in the Secretariat). All this would have resulted in a degree | 


of elaboration in machinery that would have been excessive in view of the 
relatively limited size of the Administration as a whole. The result would 
inevitably have been confusion and inefficiency. 


— 





A rather similar, although perhaps somewhat less complex, result would : 


have been produced by an organisational arrangement based exclusively and 
precisely on the substantive fields with which TAA was concerned. In 
each of the three fields of interest—economic development, social welfare, 


and public administration—this would have involved individual units to | 


deal with fellowships, seminars, information, and expert advice. These 
again might have been broken down by geographic areas. 

Both these forms of organisation were felt to be too complicated for a 
department as small as TAA. At the beginning, therefore, it was decided 
that a functional arrangement (with one minor variation) would provide the 
simplest and probably the most effective structure. Consequently, it was 
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acter arranged that the Administration should have a Training Division dealing 


g to with fellowships and scholarships for all countries and in all three substantive 
ntal areas; a Mission Division that would handle all problems related to the 
‘the } supplying and providing for the needs of experts; an Information (later 

Special Projects) Division that would organise all seminars, conferences, 

demonstration projects, and related activities ; and finally, a Screening and 
ax Assessment Division to analyse requests and process Reports. The Public 
ities | Administration activities were handled initially by the Training Division, 
idely | put in 1951 this was changed and thereafter they were dealt with in a unit 
wee designed for that specific purpose. The reason for the variation in the case 
ntive ' of the public administration division was, as has been said, that here TAA 
ns— 


was responsible for the substantive work that in the case of economic and 
been | social matters was handled for the Administration by other departments of 
ublic the Secretariat. 
per The form of organisation thus set up in 1950 lasted with minor modi- 

| fications until the end of 1952. During that time it operated with a modest, 
} but less than satisfactory, measure of efficiency. After two years of experience »“~ 





it was decided that basic changes should be considered. In consequen > 
f the the whole position was reviewed and a number of interesting conclusigt ; 

_ resulted from this period of self-examination. . = 
nical | a & 
chree VI. THE TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE ADMINISTRATION— x 

PROBLEMS AND REORGANISATION 2 yen 
have { (a) General Problems : : 
“ The first and perhaps the major reason for the operational weakne , 
enact of the original organisation of TAA was soon identified. a 
ry The scheme as designed would probably have worked satisfactorily in 
saclas a national administration in which all participants were trained in the same 
ting traditions and acted from consistent and common motives. Such persons 
dais would have found it possible to maintain their individual responsibilities 
ain without any of the excessive insistence on the use of hierarchical channels 
pe “a » and formal procedures that seems inevitable in at least the early stages of 
here | 2 international organisation with a widely diversified staff. In the TAA, 
sgree as in the initial experience of many other such bodies, the variations in 
¢ re background and viewpoint of the staff resulted in a somewhat rigid adherence 
oul to formal and mechanical procedures that would have made the efficient 

operation of any organisational scheme a difficult achievement. Instead of 





ould / walking across the hall, or settling minor problems by a quick word on the 
per office telephone, the normal practice in the early experience of the United 

In Nations was to write memoranda which would take the better part of a day 
/ to move each way. Such communications, moreover, made compromise 


tare, | difficult, and emphasised individual rights and positions instead of facilitating 
ts to 4 5 a ; * Fs A 
ss) the quiet and sensible meeting of minds that is the basis of good operational 
| practice. 

Sor The situation was further complicated by the avidity with which many 


sided members of the Secretariat had adopted the (largely American) system of 
= the | ‘Committees and conferences. Few items seemed too small to justify the 





; was *See the chart on page 256. 
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appointment of a committee or the calling of a meeting. Because of national 
and other sensitivities it was hardly safe to omit anyone with even a meagre 
claim to participation. It seemed to be equally important that unusually 
detailed minutes be taken. As a result a wholly unreasonable amount of 
staff time was likely to be devoted to joint meditation! 

The proverbial definition of a Committee as a group of men that keeps 
minutes but wastes hours was often applicable in the early days of the 
Secretariat of the United Nations. 

At first attempts were made to overcome these difficulties by discussions 
with, and appeals to, the members of the TAA staff and there is no doubt 
that real efforts were made by most of those concerned to change their habits 
and adjust themselves to a new environment and new procedures. But old 
customs and novel conditions combined to make an easy adoption of a more 
relaxed procedure a very difficult achievement. 


Thus it became gradually apparent that the organisational scheme 
would have to be simplified if it was to expedite rather than delay the activities 
of the programme with which the members of the staff were so sincerely 
and whole-heartedly concerned. 


Another complicating element in the early work of the Administration 
was the fact that the financial and personnel policies of the Secretariat as a 
whole had been applied without modification to the activities of the TAA, 
although those activities were in character quite different both in form and 
in substance from most of the duties of the remainder of the Secretariat. 
The TAA is an operational and not, except in public administration, a 
substantive or research organisation. Eventually certain modifications in 
customary practices had to be introduced, but this again delayed the early 
achievement of the desired measure of efficiency. 

Before going on to describe the eventual solution of the organisational 
difficulties, however, it would be appropriate at this point to notice certain 
other aspects of the administrative problems with which the responsible 
officers of the Department had to contend. 


Among the first and most difficult of these problems was that resulting 
from the political necessity of maintaining a reasonable and defensible (the 
two qualities are not necessarily identical) distribution of posts within the 
Secretariat, and among the experts selected for external service, on the basis 
of nationality, geography and language. 

With regard to the Secretariat as a whole, the Secretary-General is 
directed by the Charter to give due regard “ to the importance of recruiting 
the staff on as wide a geographical basis as possible.” In carrying out 
this policy the Secretary-General uses as a rough guide in the establishment 
of national quotas the comparative scale of contributions of member govern- 
ments to the total United Nations budget as fixed by the General Assembly. 
This is not, of course, a Procrustean system that allocates posts in accordance 
with an absolute standard. Nor:does it apply in any very significant manner 
to recruits in the stenographic or junior clerical categories where, for purpose 
of economy, the principle of local recruitment normally obtains. This last 
fact explains, in part at least, the preponderance of United States citizens 
in the personnel of the United Nations Secretariat. 
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The geueral United Nations policy of national distribution of appoint- 
ments was adopted and applied, as far as it was practicable to do so, to the 
staffing of the Technical Assistance Administration. There were, of course, 
definite limits to its applicability in this field. Although the whole programme 
of technical assistance is based on the conviction that every country has 





something to contribute to the general body of experience, knowledge and | 


principle, and that every country has something to learn, it is quite obvious 
that in the realms of economic development, social welfare, and public 
administration, the more advanced peoples will inevitably have a dispropor- 
tionate contribution to make. Technical assistance is one area in which the 
Marxian slogan “ from each according to his abilities; to each according 
to his needs” should, theoretically, be acceptable as a basis of operating 
policy. But even here, in practice, national and racial sentiment make some 
deviation from a purely objective standard inevitable and indeed, for political 
reasons, desirable. The “skeleton keys of compromise ” must be standard 
equipment for United Nations officials—except in matters of basic principle. 


The attempt to distribute the posts within the Administration and , 


among the expert assignments abroad adds a conflicting and delaying factor 
in the execution of the whole programme of technical assistance. If it were 
possible to concentrate recruitment efforts within a few of the more developed 
nations the whole operation would be simplified. On the other hand, of 
course, such a concentration would mean the loss of much of the flexibility 
that has resulted from the practice of recruitment on a universal basis. It 


| 


would also reduce the sense of partnership that is psychologically so valuable ; 


an element in the whole concept of mutual aid. Inevitably, countries in 


an advanced stage of development have provided the larger proportion of | 


the staff of the Administration and of the body of experts that has been sent 
into the field. But in both areas there has been much more than a token 
adherence to the policy of geographic distribution. Within TAA itself 
the first eleven officers in order of rank have been recruited from ten different 
countries—Belgium, Venezuela, Australia, Iran, France, the Netherlands, 


| 


the United Kingdom, the United States, Mexico and Canada. In the total | 


headquarters staff, among those in the professional grades, the incumbents 


have been drawn from 27 different countries. Among the 1,125 experts 


sent to the field, 62 nations have been represented. 

While the results of this personnel policy slowed down recruitment, 
the internationalisation of the programme was not allowed to affect its quality 
and has certainly made it more widely acceptable to the recipient countries. 
Indeed any other policy would have jeopardised the whole future of this 
great effort to reduce the inequities, and therefore the dangers, of the 
contemporary world. 

It is also important to note that in many cases experts who are themselves 
nationals of under-developed or partially developed states have made con- 
siderable contributions to the programme. In some instances their intimate 


knowledge of conditions in their homelands has enabled them to grasp quickly ' 


and accurately the needs of other countries. The programme does not 
operate on a one-way road. 

Until very recently the problem of recruitment was further complicated 
by the relatively uncertain tenure of the United Nations assignments. Under 
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the present Secretary-General, however, a major effort has been made to 
emphasise permanency in such appointments. The old “ indeterminate ” 
contracts which were the nearest approximation of permanent engagements 
in the early days of the Secretariat have been abolished and it is now possible 
for competent and devoted officials to enlist in the service of the United 
Nations with reasonable assurance of continuing employment. 

This problem of permanency does not normally arise in the case of 
experts because their contracts are usually for a specific term, varying from 
three months to two years. It is true that there is now apparent the beginning 
of a movement towards the enlistment of competent experts for a series of 
assignments abroad, and this tendency may develop further. But the typical 
expert does not contemplate a permanent career in the United Nations, 
but undertakes a particular task with limited responsibility and an equally 
limited period of service. 

Salaries in the Secretariat are based on comparable rates in the New 
York area and to most people in most countries they probably seem unduly 
generous. This impression is less pronounced among those who are con- 
fronted with rather appalling living costs in the district where staff members 
must reside, but it is still probably fair to conclude that, especially in certain 
middle grades, members of the Secretariat are provided for with at least 
reasonable liberality—although this was far more clearly marked when the 
rates were established than it has been since the drastic increase in living 
costs during the last few years. The position of members of the Secretariat 
is considerably improved by the granting of various perquisites in the form 
of generous superannuation, low-cost insurance, group medical service, and 
ample leave. The leave arrangements, which amount to six weeks in each 
year, with home leave for all non-Americans supplemented by time for 
travel every second year, are of a generosity almost unexampled—except, 
of course, in universities! 

It would not be appropriate to pass from this aspect of the subject without 
referring briefly to the varying concepts of their duty that are common in 
reference to, or that are held by, the international civil servants who constitute 
the Secretariat or who from time to time are given temporary assignments 
in the service of the United Nations. 

Every person who joins the staff of the Secretariat, or who enlists for 
duty abroad as a United Nations expert, takes the following oath : 


I solemnly swear (undertake, affirm, promise) to exercise in all 
loyalty, discretion and conscience the functions entrusted to me as a 
member of the international service of the United Nations, to discharge 
those functions and regulate my conduct with the interests of the United 
Nations only in view, and not to seek or accept instructions in regard 
to the performance’ of my duties from any government or other authority 
external to the Organisation. 


Thus the incumbent of a United Nations post, for the period of such 
duty, gives his primary devotion to the international organisation. Within 
his new relationships he should cease to demand or to enjoy the right of 
intervention on his behalf by the representatives of his national government. 
The degree to which this principle is applied in practice varies from individual 
to individual and from country to country. Some governments scrupulously 
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avoid interference with the recruitment policies of the Secretary-General, 
with questions of promotion or assignment within the Secretariat, or with 
the exercise of objective judgment by the TAA and the Bureau of Personnel 
in the selection of experts to serve abroad. Certain other governments are 
notorious for the frequency and insistence with which they intervene in 
attempts to ensure “ adequate” representation, and “ suitable” status for 
their nationals. 

Similarly, among United Nations personnel themselves, a very large 
proportion take seriously their terms of office and strive conscientiously 
both to maintain the objectivity and impartiality that should mark the 
international civil servant, and to base their personal progress within the 
organisation or as temporary employees solely on the quality of their services. 
Unfortunately, this scrupulous attitude is not universal and the Secretary 
General has on more than one occasion had to speak in vigorous terms about 
the way in which national influences are invoked to promote the careers of 
ambitious individuals. The attempt to substitute influence for industry, 





pull for performance, is not unknown in other organisations, but it is par- | 


ticularly deplorable in an international community devoted to the task of 
human progress. Here, if anywhere, sound principles should be maintained, 
and an honest example be exercised in practice. This is true above all in 
TAA, which was established in part to help governments to develop such 
principles and practices in their own administrations. 

Within the specialised field of technical assistance a generally nice regard 
for the canons of personal and official rectitude is of unusual importance. 
Members of the Administration and experts in the field are dealing with 
problems of vital concern to the nations they serve and any deviation from 
the ideals of objective service can produce lamentable repercussions. Thus 
the selection both of headquarters staff and of experts for the field must be 
undertaken with the most meticulous care. 


(6) Particular Problems 


In addition to the general problems affecting all members of the United 
Nations Secretariat, the Technical Assistance Administration has certain 
particular difficulties that arise from its special duties and responsibilities. 

Among the most important of these is the problem of ensuring that 
the original request from the applicant government is both clear and within 
the terms of reference of the Administration. In some cases the degree of 
under-development in a particular country is clearly evidenced by the form 
or substance of its requests for aid. Especially in the early days of the 
programme certain governments simply did not know what to ask for, nor 
how to prepare their requests. One of the major tasks of the Administration 
was to assist such governments in the evaluation of their needs and in the 
presentation of their proposals in such a way as to be formally acceptable 
and feasible of execution. The working out of detailed job descriptions 


a 


and the identification of the precise type of specialist who can best fill the , 


national need is another step in the same complicated and vital process. 

Above all other responsibilities in importance is that associated with the 
selection of personally suitable experts to represent the United Nations in 
providing assistance to countries that have appealed for aid. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS OF THE T.A.A. 


It is obvious, of course, that the, success of the technical assistance 
programme depends above all else on the number and quality of the specialists 
who can be recruited to participate in it. This is the gravest problem facing 
the Administration. Under current conditions, if the programme is to be 
carried out efficiently, a total of not less than three hundred highly qualified 
men and women must be selected, briefed and placed in the field each year. 

To be fully acceptable to the recipient governments, the men and women 
who are selected to carry the knowledge of the scientific, industrialised, 
socially progressive world to the nations that desire this form of aid must 
belong to a very special category. They must be persons of distinguished 
reputation for their academic or scientific qualifications, for their practical 
accomplishments, or for their professional standing. Anyone less qualified 
is likely to be considered incompetent to give the kind of service that is 
required when the policy and practice of a national government and the 
welfare of a whole people are to be the subjects of study. On more than 
one occasion a requesting government has refused the services of a nominee 
because he was not known to them as a person of outstanding ability and 
of distinguished achievement. 

There is a growing tendency among the United Nations agencies to 
believe that perhaps too much stress has heretofore been placed on the public 
reputation or official position of the potential expert. It is felt that, in many 
cases, equally competent people might be found among those to whom full 
public recognition has not yet been accorded, who are younger men “ on 
the way up.” More than one delegation in the General Assembly has pleaded 
the case for the younger, less fully established recruit. But recipient govern- 
ments have been hard to convince, and agencies’ which have built an out- 
standing reputation on the quality of their past appointments are hesitant 
to take chances with men and women who are not fully established as eminent 
in their respective fields. 

But in addition to technical competence, the United Nations expert 
must be a person endowed with unusual human qualities. He will be dealing 
on matters of exceptional importance with senior members of a government 
service who, in general, will be sensitive, critical and perhaps even a little 
suspicious. Any suggestion of impatience, any indication of a feeling of 
racial, social or intellectual superiority, or any assumption of authority on 
the part of the expert could be instantly fatal to the success of his mission. 

The Administration can do comparatively little, financially, to tempt 
the potential expert. Salaries are reasonably attractive in comparison with 
those in government or academic service, even in Canada and the United 
States. But they are meagre in relation to the amounts that can be made 
in business or the more remunerative professions. Except for resident 
representatives or heads. of missions, the maximum paid is usually about 
$900 a month, tax-free, plus subsistence in part or in whole. More frequently 
the figure is $600 or $700. 

As a result of the stiff qualifications and the limited financial rewards 
the only really persuasive arguments that can be used with most of the 
prospective experts are, first, the interest of the task; second, the needs 
of the people to be served; and, finally, the prestige of service as a repre- 
sentative of the United Nations. The appeal is thus likely to be successful 
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only when the business man, the professional or scientific expert, the 
administrator, is also a person of broad human interests, and infused with 
some measure of the missionary spirit. This combination, in the acquisitive 
society of the modern industrialised state, is not altogether common. It 
represents, nevertheless, the kind of person that is required for these tasks, 
and the only kind that should be accepted. Any other type, regardless of 
his technical qualifications, would almost inevitably fail. It would be 
dangerously unwise to raise salaries in such a way as to tempt those who 
are interested primarily in the answer to the question: “‘ What’s in it for 
me?” 

Another aspect of this problem of recruitment is the particular attitude 
of certain governments or groups of governments. It would be impracticable, 
for example, to send a Jewish expert to one of the Arab States, or, except 
in special circumstances, a citizen of the Netherlands to Indonesia. It is 
also vitally important to avoid the nomination of a group of experts of a single 
nationality to aid a single recipient ; for example, to propose a mission that 
is predominantly American to the government of a Latin American state. 
Any such arrangement would be unacceptable to the recipient government 
and would give further ammunition to those few who still profess to see 
in the present programmes merely a disguised form of economic imperialism. 

But, in addition to the identification of individuals who are technically 
competent, personally suitable, nationally or racially acceptable, and, finally, 
available, there are other difficulties to be overcome. The expert must be 
physically capable of enduring the circumstances of life in the country in 
which he is asked to serve. In some cases these may be notably severe ; 
in none are they likely to’ be really easy. Disease will always be a threat ; 
dysentery is almost part of the contract. Good transport and communications 
are likely to be intermittent. Food will be strange and not always appetising. 
The climate in many of the under-developed areas is far from salubrious. 
The customs will be alien, the usual services insufficient, the language strange. 

Of course, there are also compensations—travel, new experiences, new 
beauties of nature, and above all, for the man or woman truly interested 
in the task, new intellectual problems and new friends. 

A final step in the processing of the expert is the submission of the 
nomination for the approval of the recipient government. This is often a 
source of considerable difficulty. Because of unsatisfactory arrangements 
for internal clearance, approval may be so delayed that in the meanwhile 
the expert will have changed his mind or may be faced with altered personal 
circumstances which make him no longer available. 

Experts of the quality described would be hard to find at any time. 
Today, with the economies of most of the Western nations functioning at a 
tempo seldom before experienced, with the domestic demand for men and 
women‘ of competence at an all-time high, with salaries tempting and 
competition keen, it is exceptionally difficult to obtain specialists of the 
required quality in the essential numbers. 

It was in the sixteenth century that Pope Julius III, in addressing one 
of his clerical attendants, said: ‘ Learn, my son, with how little wisdom 





‘In spite of consistent efforts to increase their participation, the number of women 
engaged as experts is still regrettably small. 
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the world is governed.” A very different man, Benjamin Franklin, expressed 
his agreement two hundred years later when he exclaimed : ‘ ‘It is wonderful 
how preposterously the affairs of this world are arrahged.” Today these 
despondent conclusions are more than supported by the manifold reports 
that are daily directed to the United Nations by technical assistance experts 
and missions in the field. 

One of the great administrative difficulties facing the TAA is the problem 
of the suitable processing of these reports of which some 2,000 can be expected 
to arrive in the course of a typical year. Each of these must be studied, 
analysed, and, in suitable cases, implemented. None can be disregarded. 
The work on each report may involve the attention of one man for half an hour 
or the efforts of various divisions of the Secretariat, intermittently, for weeks 
or months. Apart from the immediate problems thus presented, there is 
the obvious necessity of drawing from these reports a series of conclusions 
on the technical assistance activities as a whole that may be used to design 
or redesign the whole future of the programme. None of these duties is 
simple. 


field, the work of the TAA is further complicated by the number and com- 
plexity of the reports that must be prepared by its own officers for submission 
to the various interested governing bodies. Apart from its internal reporting 
procedures the Administration must submit monthly financial statements 
and quarterly reports on the status of projects to the Technical Assistance 
Board, annual reports direct to the Economic and Social Council and annual 
reports to the Regional Commissions.® While these reports contain much 
duplication of material the form of presentation changes with each recipient 
body. Thus an altogether disproportionate amount of time is devoted to 
self-examination and, even more unfortunately yet inevitably, to self- 
justification. Efforts are being made to reduce this burden of duplication 
and argument, but there is much yet to be done before the system is effectively 
rationalised. 


(c) Reorganisation 

Faced with problems of the character and dimensions so briefly described 
in the preceding pages, the early tasks of the senior officials of the Technical 
Assistance Administration were not easy of solution. The importance of 
easing the situation by every possible simplification and improvement of 
the internal organisational arrangements was clearly evident. Thus, when 
it became apparent that the original form of organisation, while perhaps 
theoretically sound for a national or corporate body, would not in fact function 
smoothly in the particular circumstances existing within the Secretariat, it 
was decided that a change should be made. 

The pressure for a change was further emphasised by the gradual shifting 
of emphasis to what became known as “country programming.” This 
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meant a modification of the original reliance on the distribution of the available | 
funds to the various Agencies in accordance with a fixed formula, and the | 





‘The chart on page 263 illustrates the complex character of the relationships 


between the Technical Assistance Administration and the various United Nations organs 
it serves or with which it maintains contacts. 
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substitution of an arrangement by which each national government could 
decide annually the priority to be assigned to its requests. This procedure 
added new complexities to the work of agency headquarters. 

In the late months of 1952 it was decided to effect a radical simplification 
of the whole operating structure by placing all programme activities in one 
division. Within the division they were divided into three geographic units, 
each of which was responsible for its whole programme in the economic and 
social spheres. Public Administration activities, including those of a research 
and substantive character, were consolidated in a second division. The 
divisions were held together, and given policy and administrative guidance, 
by a strong central office consisting of the Director-General, the Deputy 
Director-General, the Executive Officer and a programme control (statistical, 
recording, checking) unit.® 

The consolidation and simplification of the organisation has achieved 
most of the purposes for which it was designed. This change has been 
facilitated by a growing mutual acquaintance and rising sense of unity among 
the members of the staff. But these alone would not have sufficed except 
perhaps after a long, difficult and wasteful period of training. If early results 
were to be obtained, organisational and procedural changes were also required. 
The improved personal relationships combined with the new internal 
arrangements have produced many of the desired results. The number of 
formal communications has been greatly reduced; the need for frequent 
meetings of large numbers of officers has declined. The simplification of 
the structure has also made it possible to establish more direct and effective 
control over all departmental activities, and to maintain a more accurate 
and up-to-date record of programme developments and changes. The 
number of the administrative staff has been reduced in spite of a small increase 
in the size of the operational activities, thus lowering the rates of administrative 
expenses which at present run below 6 per cent. 

Not all of the TAA organisational problems have been resolved ;_ they 
probably never will be. But the present administrative design has done 
much to facilitate the effective implementation of the programme. 


VII. CONCLUSION 


When George Washington wrote: “It is folly in one nation to look 
for disinterested favours from another,’”’ he came close to a universal truth 
in the history of international relations. But it is one of the solid facts of 
human progress that it is somewhat less true today than it was a century 
and a half ago—in spite of the current popularity in some circles in the United 
States, and presumably in Russia, of Ambassador Kennan’s cold denial that 
morality can have any significant role in foreign policy. 

The technical assistance programmes have not been instituted entirely 
or even primarily as the result of individual or national altruism. Enlightened 
self-interest on the part of the great industrial and commercial powers is 
obviously the most potent factor in the initiation and support of these and 
related activities. Progress in the under-developed world can yield colossal 
dividends to those in a position to take advantage of its expanding markets. 





®See the chart on page 265. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS OF THE T.A.A. 


Opposition to technical assistance can be maintained only by those who 
suffer from commercial and financial, as well as moral, myopia. 

But it is also true that the most active, convinced and persistent support 
for the international programme of mutual aid comes from men and women 
in all countries who are activated by motives of good will and by instincts 
of humanity ; from individuals who are unwilling to see their fellow human 
beings live one day longer than is necessary in conditions of ignorance, 
hunger, disease and injustice ; from those who realise that as long as anyone, 
anywhere, unnecessarily suffers, no one can be truly free. 

It is for this reason that the chief concern of those who administer the 
technical assistance programme is primarily in people rather than in govern- 
ments. The latter are the agencies through which the aid is channelled, 
but it is the men and women and children who are the final recipients that 
are the real objects of concern. In the words of Emerson: “ How much 
more are men than nations.” 

And finally, it is for this reason that those engaged in the execution 
of these programmes of mutual and varied benefit work with such devotion, 
and are so conscious of the responsibilities they bear. They are sustained 
and inspired by the knowledge that in so far as they succeed in their adminis- 
trative tasks, some human beings, somewhere, will be aided in their struggle 
for a better life. And they know that in so far as inefficiency, inertia, incom- 
petence, or self-interest are allowed to hamper the effectiveness of their 
work, other men and women somewhere in the world will lose hope, and 
will fight with diminished strength in the unending and bitter struggle against 
the inheritance of man and the disconcern of nature. 
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The Fleck Report 


By H. A. CLEGG 


In December, 1953, Dr. A., now Sir Alexander, Fleck, Chairman of 

I.C.I., and four others were asked by the National Coal Board to survey 

and report on its organisation. The Committee’s report was published 

in February, 1955, and is obtainable from the National Coal Board 
(2s. 6d.). 


HE Fleck Committee are to be congratulated on a clear, incisive, interesting 

and well-constructed report. Among the reasons for these qualities 
is a coherent philosophy of management and organisation which illuminates 
most of their argument and recommendations. ‘“ So far as we can see,” 
they write, “‘ there is nothing in the legislation which created the National 
Coal Board, and under which the National Coal Board operates, that prevents 
the industry being managed in accordance with best commercial practice. 
Nor is there any conflict between a commercial approach on the Board’s 
part and the Board’s being a good employer. On the contrary, many large 
commercial organisations in Great Britain have proved to be the most 
advanced in their concept of the responsibilities of employers.” Their 
standard is the practice of the large private undertaking, and their aim is 
to screw the performance of the Coal Board up to the same pitch. If this 
can be done, all will be well. Theirs is a philosophy also which exalts the 
authority of management. There must be no shuffling out of responsibility. 
“ The prime necessity for the success of any large undertaking is the constant 
exercise of leadership at the highest level.” 

Perhaps it needed no philosophy of management to reveal that in the 
matter of team-work “the experience of the Board in the last eight years 
has not been happy,” and to make the consequent proposal for reconstitution 
of the Board on which action has so promptly followed. Many of the report’s 
proposals, however, arise directly from its premises. The colliery manager 
should be provided with the assistance necessary to allow him to concentrate 
on management, so that “at large collieries the Board should appoint an 
Administrative Officer and a Personnel Officer of suitable calibre.” In 
order that managers may understand how to delegate to their new aides, 
“the Board should introduce and carry through a comprehensive programme 
of training for Colliery Managers in administration and management.” 
“ Skilled Organisation and Methods teams should be trained and used to 
improve office methods at each colliery.” 

Proposals of the same kind are made for Areas and Divisions. [The 
Committee approved the main lines of the existing structure, and Areas 
and Divisions are to remain with the same boundaries and roughly the same 
functions.] The office methods of Areas need overhauling. The Committee 
was shocked—and rightly shocked—that many Area and Divisional Offices 
are not “ properly and economically housed under one roof,” and recom- 
mended immediate action. Salaries at Divisional headquarters, at national 
headquarters, and in particular the salaries of members of the National 
Board, should be increased. ‘‘ Present salaries . . . are not enough to 
attract the best people to future Board membership ” and “ if present salaries 
continue, it will mean that many of the chief members of the Board’s staff 
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will also be poorly rewarded, because their salaries are . . . related to, and 
lower than, the salaries of full-time Board Members.” , ; 


Membership of the Board > 


The standards of large private undertakings cannot apply direct to all 
the problems of the Coal Board, in particular to some aspects of the Board 
itself as a statutory body responsible through the Minister to Parliament. 
Members cannot, for instance, be selected in the same way as is the board 
of a private undertaking. The Minister must appoint. Perhaps it is because 
their philosophy fails them at this point that the Committee’s recommendations 
concerning sources of advice on appointments are not happy. Part-time 
appointments should continue to be made, but on the advice of a body of 
men selected by the Minister and including the President of the Federation 
of British Industries, the Chairman of the Trades Union Congress and the 
President of the British Employers’ Confederation. Collective advice from 
this source is not likely to be bold and original. Once appointed, part-time 
members should in turn advise on the selection of full-time members who 
** must normally be drawn in future from within the industry itself.’ Many 
critics have already pointed out that, if these proposals were accepted, the 
senior officer who might expect promotion to the Board would be subject 
to the pressure of dual loyalties. In the event part-time members might 
be able to give valuable opinions, but to make it part of their formal duty 
to do so would not encourage harmony at headquarters. In recommending 
that the Board should be composed mainly of full-time members, the Com- 
mittee discovered a precedent in the type of organisation which is “ found 
mostly among big industrial and commercial undertakings ” in which most 
members of the Board “ are full-time employees of the Company and are 
often termed ‘ Executive Directors.” They pursued the example to | 
determine a controversy which has raged almost since vesting-day between | 
supporters of the “ functional” Board and supporters of the “ policy” 
Board. The latter argue that members with departmental responsibilities > 
become immersed in departmental detail and cannot look at the affairs of 
the industry as a whole. The reply is that members without departments 
lack sufficient contact with the affairs of the industry, and have no staff to 
give weight and persuasiveness to their contributions on policy. The report 
recommends that there should “‘ always be at least one Member of the Board 
who, when a particular question arose at the Board table, had a sphere within 
which that question obviously and naturally lay.” Functionalisation is not, 
however, to be carried to extremes. ‘ The full-time Board Member should 
not be regarded as the Head of the department or departments. . . . Each 
of the departments should have an executive Head at Headquarters.” . .. 
Perhaps this compromise will prove more satisfactory than either extreme, 
but the relationship between the Board member and the executive head of 
the department will require careful handling. ; 

This is also one of the few matters on which the Committee were divided, 
for in an “ Addendum” the Chairman himself proposes three additional 
full-time members whose main functions would be liaison with the Divisions 
and, in case of need, “ to assist the organisation to work with a flexibility 
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THE FLECK REPORT 


and speed called for by modern industry. . . . Without safeguards the 
relatively simple functional system as recommended by the Committee is 
liable to become rigid in its operation and is further liable to show a tendency 
to slowness of decision.” To allow the functional system time to settle 
down, however, these additional appointments should not be made for two 
years. 

In another matter relating to the Board, the Committee were perhaps 
led on too far in their desire to follow the precedents of private industry. 
They wished to drop the practice of making appointments for a definite 
term of years. Full-time membership of the Board “ should usually be a 
career appointment.” This raises an issue which the Committee overlooked. 
Appointment and dismissal are in the Minister’s hands. Dismissal has not 
been used, and is not likely to be used except in unusual circumstances. 
A periodic review of each member’s office, however, with the possibility of 
a failure to reappoint, is a powerful reminder of the Minister’s authority. 
Since the power to issue directions “‘ of a general character” has remained 
unused, it may well be the most important weapon he possesses. No one 
can say how much influence it has had on members of Boards ; but its removal 
could only weaken the Minister. The emphasis on the responsibility of 
Boards through the Minister to Parliament was one of Labour’s contributions 
to the public corporation. It marked a change to an age of economic planning 
from a period in which the independence of public boards was stressed so 
heavily that the very power of appointment was taken out of the hands of 
the Minister in the revised London Passenger Transport Act of 1933. 
“ Continuity of top management ” is desirable, but before it is given at the 
expense of appointments for terms of years, Parliament should understand 
that the consequence may be a reduction in its own authority over the Board. 


Shortage of Able Staff 


With matters of internal organisation, considerations of this kind did 
not limit the application of the Committee’s standards of comparison, and 
they were able to use these standards to suggest solutions for what they 
regarded as the two main weaknesses of the old organisation—“‘a serious 
shortage of able people equipped with the right qualifications,” and lack of 
discipline. 

The depressed inter-war years had left the industry short of able and 
qualified men. With nationalisation “it lost many of its administrators ” 
and the new managerial structure “ meant that there would be many more 
responsible posts, both administrative and technical.” Even now, “ the 
staff problem is still far from solution. . . . In the specialist branches of 
the Production Department the scarcity of able and experienced people is 
very serious. .. . In the non-technical departments too, there are not 
enough good people, and there are too few promising people available to be 
brought on.” 

Although the Board has started some valuable training schemes “ there 
are some serious gaps,” and indeed “ the right atmosphere ” for the solution 
of the problem “ has yet to be created. The kind of ill-informed criticism, 
both inside and outside the industry, with its talk of ‘ hordes of officials ’ 
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has had its effects. . . .” In the opinion of the Committee “ the proportion 
of staff... is certainly not high. Indeed, we believe that the efficient 
management of the industry requires a higher ratio, as well as a higher average 
quality.” 

What is needed is an approach on “ a broad front” with “ close control 
from the centre if the proper planning of careers is not to be sacrificed to 
local preferences and prejudices.” But the Committee found responsibility 
for the personnel functions spread over four departments and thought that 
in these circumstances “the Board will find it very difficult to achieve a 
constructive policy for staff, and impossible to carry it out effectively.” It 
was not so much the numbers of departments, however, which disturbed 
the Committee, as the distribution of duties; for having recommended 
readjustments concerning the Medical Service and financial work on pensions 
and superannuation, its proposals still left two major departments in the 
field to take over from the existing Labour Relations Department and 
Manpower and Welfare Department. Responsibility for all matters concerning 
those “engaged in managerial, technical, administrative, supervisory and 
clerical work” is to rest with a new Staff Department, and for all matters 
concerning other staff with a reconstituted Labour Relations Department. 
This “ will mean that the Board’s staff requirements can be looked at as a 
whole and that a co-ordinated plan . . . can be worked out and administered.” 

“ Ideally,” says the report, “ all the Board’s personnel functions should 
be carried out by a single department. But the human problems of the 
industry are immense and pressing, and to set up a single department to 
deal simultaneously with all of them would be to create a series of posts 
with very wide and heavy duties. The industry could not hope yet to fill 
such posts adequately.” 

This is a lame ending to an invigorating analysis of the Board’s staff 
problems. It would have been more in accordance with the spirit of the 
rest of the report if the Committee had argued that the proper planning 
of the personnel functions demanded a single unified department, and had 
proposed that such a department be established at all costs. Even if they 
felt a need for caution here, it is not clear why they should regard it as an 
easier task to man two departments, both of which will need highly competent 
staffs, than to find first-class men for one. If there must be two departments, 
however, the Committee’s proposal is the logical division. 


Lack of Strong Leadership and Discipline 


The Committee’s overriding complaint against the old Coal Board 
was not that it failed to see what ought to be done, but that it was ineffective. 


Even now the arrangements for stores control and buying are far 
from satisfactory in many places—and this in spite of the fect that the 
Board made known their requirements to Divisions long ago and have 
repeatedly called upon them to remove weaknesses. 

The Board early recognised the need for a workable system of cost 
control as opposed to mere cost ascertainment. One system which 
claimed attention was budgetary control by means of standard costs. 
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. . . In their Annual Report for 1952 the Board came out clearly in 
favour of the system. . . . There are doubtless many reasons for the 
long delay in implementing a policy which has been so clearly defined. 
. . . But these are difficulties to be surmounted, not excuses for failing 
to make progress. 


“ 


Weakness was due to a “ mistaken attitude towards decentralisation. 
.. . The Board appear to have assumed that decentralisation means that 
they should not, or need not, impose their will on Divisions and Areas.” 

For remedy the Committee turn to their established standards. ‘In 
any ordinary business, where the controlling Board had made a policy decision, 
there would be no question of choosing between exhortation and direction 
if the policy had not been implemented ; a firm instruction would undoubtedly 
be issued and disciplinary action taken if it was disregarded.” 

Accordingly “ strong organisation and disciplined management ” must 
replace weakness. This entails that the Staff side of the Line and Staff 
system (which the Committee approved) must be emphasised. 


Leadership must come in the first place from the National Board 
themselves. But they cannot effectively lead the industry unless they 
are supported by a strong, well-organised headquarters. . . . They 
must rely on their staff at headquarters to set the execution of policies 
in motion and to keep track of events. . . . Accordingly, departments at 
Headquarters, and in particular the executive Heads of departments, must 
be accorded the open support of the Board. . . . The functional Head 
at each level should be of higher calibre and attainments than his 
functional counterpart at the next level below. . . . His seniority to 
the man at the lower level should be officially and openly recognised. 


The Committee show no sympathy for the suggestion that headquarters 
specialists should be organised in a ‘“‘ Technical Advisory Service.” ‘‘ The 
specialists would soon get out of touch with realities and their advice would 
come to be ignored.” 

Once authority is thus emphasised, it must be made effective. The 
organisation of both Divisions and Areas must be made to conform to standard 
patterns, so that “the topmost management are better able to judge how 
the organisation is functioning.” In place of the present variety of practice 
“between the Area and the Colliery, there should be one authority and level 
of management.” 

At one point the report says that “‘ for many years to come, and certainly 
until the basic patterns of organisation have become fully established and 
until administrative routines and techniques have been standardised, the 
control of each level over the levels below it will have to be very firm.” 
Elsewhere it speaks of “‘ the duty of the Board’s headquarters to see that it 
imprints its personality on the Area General Managers. . . .” 


Anyone who cannot, or will not, fit into the Board’s organisation 
properly and accept the methods and disciplines necessary in a large 
undertaking should be removed. . . . 


The authoritarian flavour of these remarks cannot be dismissed as 
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excusable emphasis on the part of a Committee compelled to comment on 
the flabbiness of the National Board. The exaltation of authority is the 
Committee’s deliberate solution for what it sees as the main problem of the 
industry. As a policy it can be criticised on three counts. 
First, it does not accord with Labour’s philosophy of nationalisation. 


~ daa tion ae 


Socialism has suffered much modification since the time when it was thought ] 
that a change to public ownership would inaugurate a free and happy co- y 
operative commonwealth ; but socialists have not entirely abandoned the § 
view that public ownership should enable advances towards the “ good ¥ 
society ” beyond what is possible in private enterprise. In this society men t 
would be more free; discipline, if required, would be self-discipline ; and b 
some kind of “ industrial democracy ” would flourish. Admittedly socialists tl 
have not found it easy to demonstrate the exact steps necessary to attain © 
these ends. But, if the Fleck Report is right, the ends are unattainable. a 
Private enterprise is to set the standard for public undertakings, and, according ay 
to the report, the lesson private enterprise has to teach is: more discipline. th 
This, of course, does not prove the Fleck Report wrong; it only shows lo 
what must be abandoned if the report is accepted. se 
Secondly, the report has little to offer on one of the most serious of the Ww 
industry’s problems, the poor labour relations which exist in some of th: 5, 
coalfields. Apart from the appointment of colliery personnel officers, th: 9 tic 
reorganisation of the staff departments, and welcome advice to the Board im 
not “to rely as heavily as they have done in the past on the ranks of trade pr 
union officials as a source of recruitment into responsible positions ” in these —: be 
departments, they can only recommend consultation with the Unions “in a of 
further endeavour to find a remedy.” At best the emphasis on authority les 
within management is irrelevant to this problem; at the worst it may spill . pe 
over into the relations between management and men (where one of the pre 
difficulties is that, under full employment, authoritarianism cannot be the Bo: 
final answer) and further exacerbate the problem. is 


The third criticism is that, even within the terms of the Fleck Committee’s 
philosophy, and within the range of problems to which they directed their 
attention, their recommendations may not be effective. It is perhaps a 
natural human reaction to think that shortcomings will be remedied by 
threats and punishment. The modern world has, however, seen enough 
examples of disappointing industrial results followed by tightened discipline, 
and for most of us the outcome has not justified the means. We should 
not too readily assume that even a mild authoritarianism will necessarily 
be successful. For the trouble may lie elsewhere. The National Board 
has complete statutory responsibility for the coal industry. To discharge 
this responsibility, especially at a time when staff is short, it must be almost | 
entirely dependent on those it appoints to administer the coalfields and the 
collieries. Discipline is not likely to bring results unless the agents of the 
Board are already persuaded of the advantages of the course proposed. In 
these circumstances threats may not be much better than bad-tempered 
kicking against a wall. 

Shortage of manpower will persist in the industry for some time, however 
energetic the new Board may be in applying remedies. If, following the 
Fleck proposals, the best men are concentrated in the departments at Head- 
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quarters and in the Divisions, the best of policies devised by them may be 
ill executed in the collieries, not through ill will, nor through indiscipline, 
but because men of the right calibre are not available. Then more emphasis 
on discipline would be a useless remedy. 

If these suggestions are to the point, another remedy is required. The 
Fleck Committee is, of course, right to say that “ no organisation will work 
well unless the people who give the instructions and frame the policies are 
sure that they are carried out.” If the responsibility of the Board is too 
wide, it must be narrowed to a field in which the Board can effectively ensure 
that policies are carried out. If reliance on discipline cannot be expected to 
bring results, then the Board will have to employ other methods, and employ 
them energetically, for the report has undoubtedly convicted the old Board 
of lack of drive. The relations between government departments and local 
authorities may serve as an example, although clearly they are not directly 
applicable to the coal industry. These relations do not involve insistence on 
the superiority of civil servants to local officials, nor the standardisation of 
local institutions, nor the flourishing of disciplinary powers ; but they have 
served to raise standards, improve performance, and carry out central policies 
with success. 


3. The new Coal Board has announced its acceptance of the recommenda- 
*tions of the Fleck Report. Their implementation may well bring some 


immediate benefit, for a clear policy based on a clear philosophy is to be 
preferred to muddle. Whether the policy will in the long run provide the 


- best organisation for the industry depends upon whether the assumptions 


of the philosophy are sound. Has the Fleck Committee drawn the correct 
lessons from the experience of large private undertakings ? Can these lessons 


‘be applied without qualification to a public undertaking? And do they 


provide the solutions to the problems of so large an undertaking as the Coal 
Board? Unless the answer to all these questions is affirmative, the solution 
is still to be found. 

















CORONA . 


Public administration can never be static. There must 
always be a moving forward. At the least there is always 
a search for increased efficiency and more up-to-date methods. 
At most... and at best... there is continual effort for 
much more than a faultless machine to cope with the growing 
complexities of social life. The good administrator knows 
that “‘the proper study of mankind is man” and that the 
path to progress in any field should be paved with human 
relationships through the understanding and willing acceptance 
by the public of administrative ways and means. 


Nowhere is that path being followed more eagerly and 
with higher hopes than in the British Colonial Empire. 
Nowhere is it leading towards more fruitful change and more 
promising development in new conceptions of partnership 
between men of all colours and races in every sphere of 
administration. 

The problem involved and the efforts being made to 
solve them can be read in Corona, the Journal of Her Majesty’s 
Oversea Service. The Journal, with its illustrations and 
articles both grave and gay, supplies that extra knowledge 
of vital current affairs which is the hall-mark of the well- 
informed man or woman. If the colonial administrator finds 
frequent need to study methods of public administration in 
the United Kingdom, the home administrator has much to 
learn from activities which affect the Commonwealth and 
Empire. 

Corona is published monthly by Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office and costs 1s. 6d. plus postage 2d., or 20s. a year including 
postage. It may be obtained from any branch of Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office or through any bookseller. 
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Administrative Leadership in Government 


By PROFESSOR RoscoE C. MARTIN 


This analysis of the character of, and the qualities required in, administra- 

tive leadership, though written in terms of the American system of 

government, is translatable into terms of the British system and of public 

administration generally. Professor Martin is Chairman of the Political 
Science Department of Syracuse University. 


HE problem of administrative leadership in government may be approached 
fy priori, as it has been so frequently in the past, with attention focused on 
the attributes which might be supposed to be useful to the responsible 
administrator. Emphasis here is on the leader, and on the qualities of 
character, personality, and temperament which make, or which should make, 
for success. Contrariwise, the problem may be analysed from the point of 
view of the environment, particularly the administrative environment, in 
which the leader operates. Chief among the collateral factors exercising a 
direct and immediate influence on administrative leadership are the functions 
which the administrator is required to perform. This suggests the importance 
to the present inquiry of the whole area of administrative activity. 


The Field of Administrative Action 


Employing the Federal Government of the United States as an example, 
Chart I summarises the kinds of action required to be performed on the 
administrative stage, and associates the appropriate administrative agent with 
each level of action. The chart records five kinds of administrative action, 
beginning with policy determination, which by definition is wholly political 
in character, and proceeding through executive action, middle management 
and supervision to performance, which is the plane at which administrative 
action comes immediately and directly into contact with the persons or things 
affected by the programme being administered. These five levels of action 
represent a progression from top to bottom, from the fixing of policy by 
those politically responsible through diminishing stages to the final discharge 
by individual employees of the manifold separate acts which in the aggregate 
constitute administration. 

The ultimate agent of action in the Federal Government is Congress, 
which is properly considered to be primarily legislative rather than 
administrative in function and which bears final responsibility for that part 
of policy which finds expression in law. The interest of Congress in executive 
action is secondary to its interest in legislation, as the chart suggests, but it is 
none the less real. The Constitution is clear enough regarding executive- 
legislative relations in some areas ; in others it is anything but clear. Many 
of the conflicts between President and Congress which have arisen during the 
Eisenhower Administration have stemmed from assertion of Congressional 
authority in domains reserved by long practice to the President. 

The pyramidal hierarchy of administration in the government of the 
United States finds its apex in the President, whose concern for both policy 
determination and executive action is basic and direct. He shares 
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responsibility for executive action with the department head ; and both have 
a secondary interest in middle management, for which the bureau chief 
assumes primary responsibility along with the division director. Supervision 
is the task of the director of the division (or section), and more especially of 
the supervisor, whose basic duty is to see that the individual employee 
discharges in satisfactory fashion the functions for which he has been made 


responsible. 
CHART I 
THE FIELD OF ADMINISTRATIVE ACTION: A STUDY IN 
RELATIONSHIPS 
(Example : the Federal Government of the United States) 
Kind of Action Agency of Action 





Policy Determination == Congress 








° ° a 
Executive Action “St 7 —- Department Head 
~ 


Middle Management 





Bureau Chief 





Supervision Division Director 


Supervisor 





Performance 





Primary responsibility or interest. 


os Secondary responsibility or interest. 


five levels of action. There are two organisational levels sharing primary 
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responsibility on each major action plane, and in each instance there are either 
one or two hierarchal levels with secondary interest or responsibility as well. 
If the chart suggests a complex and perhaps uneasy congeries of relations 
between agencies and activities, it is only because government itself is complex. 
There is no escape from the fact that administration in the twentieth century 
is a vast and complicated thing. 

It is now clear that, with respect to administrative leadership, there is 
yet another antecedent factor : what Jevel of leadership is under consideration ? 
There are leaders (or, at any rate, administrators) on every rung of the 
administrative ladder and throughout the organisational pyramid. Are all 
administrative leaders expected to be possessed equally of the abstract 
attributes of leadership ? Is it possible, indeed, to generalise on the qualities 
of administrative leadership ? To put the last question another way: Is it 
not easy to oversimplify in an analysis of the qualities to be expected (or 
demanded) of an administrative leader ? 

These queries indicate the desirability of further examination of the 
relations between functions performed and leadership in public administration. 


Generalist and Specialist in Administration 

Chart II represents an elaboration of the concept proposed for considera- 
tion in Chart I. Here (in Chart II), the kinds of duties required of 
administrators are summarised under the three principal categories of Top 
Level, Middle Management, and Performance Level. The leadership 
qualities required of administrators are summarised under the same three 
headings, with parallel listings to suggest the kinds of leadership attributes 
required by the kinds of duties performed at a particular level of administration. 
The classifications of either column of the chart are not water-tight, of course, 
since on the one hand some duties spill over from one category to another, 
while on the other particular qualities of leadership may not be confined to 
fixed administrative levels. Even so, and in the face of this caveat, one may 
conclude that certain kinds of duties and certain leadership attributes are 
more characteristic of one level than of another, and so may agree that there 
is at least a rude logic to the scheme proposed. 

It will be observed at once that the listing of duties in Chart II (as in 
Chart I) suggests a progression from more or less routine performance at the 
bottom to participation in the determination of high policy at the top. Thus, 
public administration eventuates at one extreme, to illustrate, in operating a 
typewriter, checking income tax returns, and repairing breaks in the pavement ; 
at the other, it concerns itself largely with policy, and at the very highest level 
it tends to become indistinguishable from politics. 

Chart II also suggests a progression on the leadership qualities side, a 
progression from sheer technical proficiency (plus loyalty and integrity) at 
the bottom to government-mindedness, grasp of and devotion to policy, and 
high imagination in the top echelons of administration. This does not mean 
that imagination is out of place in the individual employee, or that technical 
knowledge is necessarily a detriment when found in the top executive ; it does 
mean that specialised knowledge of the job at hand is peculiarly important 
to the rank and file employee, imagination (and the other qualities associated 
with it) to the high-level administrator. 
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KInpDs OF DUTIES REQUIRED 


Top Level 
Harmonise conflicting views and com- 
peting interests. 
Participate in determination of policy. 
Interpret policy in general terms. 
Symbolise administrative programme. 
Direct implementation of programme. 
Assume responsibility for administrative 
organisation and re-organisation. 
Appoint top officials. 
Co-ordinate the administrative machine. 
Facilitate legislative relations. 
Maintain public relations. 


Middle Management 
Translate general policy into action pro- 
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CHART II \ ‘ 
| design 
| thous 
LEADERSHIP QUALITIES REQUIRED = Ope 
ener 
Capacity for abstraction, for generalisation, 1 
Intelligence and imagination. 88 0 
Orientation toward government. ) and a 
Sense of purpose and direction. little 
Political sense or “ feel.” 
Skill in negotiation. f 
Facility in communication. unwa: 
Ability to judge men. he kn 
Willingness to accept responsibility. 
Decisiveness combined with flexibility. (or ne 
Ability to delegate. point 
occasi 
Middle Management is of | 
Ability to see a particular job in terms of that | 
the whole programme. capac) 


gramme. 

Gear organisation to the job to be done. 

Gear manpower to the organisation (and/or 
the reverse). 

Control operations : programme activities, 
set standards, review achievements. 

Direct operation of the administrative 
machine. 


Performance Level 
First-line Supervisor 


Supervise individual workers. 

Make assignments and delegate duties. 

Plan job to be done in specific terms. 

Train personnel. 

Develop spirit of co-operation among 
employees. 

Co-operate upward with superiors, outward 
with other supervisors. 

Maintain records, make reports. 


Rank and File Employee 


Discharge particular duties. 

Meet individual responsibilities. 

Represent government in direct contact 
with the public. 


It will have become clear that the discussion centres on the respective 
roles of generalist and specialist in public administration. Both Chart I and 
Chart II rest essentially upon the familiar concept of the administrative 
pyramid, with a multitude of rank and file employees forming the base and a : 
very few top administrators (or executives) the apex. In the Federal Govern-| 
ment, this pyramid encompasses approximately 2,400,000 civilian public 
servants of all kinds and degrees, and it comes to a head in the office of the 
President. All excepting a handful of this army of employees are specialists : 
they are professionally competent in their individual fields of work; they 
discharge their particular duties according to set professional (or vocational) 
standards ; and they are covered by Merit System (Civil Service) rules 
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Facility as adapter and translator. I 
Flexibility of mind. 


Receptiveness to executive direction. | the re 
Flair for organisation. , for sv 
Facility for dealing with men. hospit 
Capacity for group (or “ team ”’) leadership. | 

Ability to delegate. aspect 
_ involy 

Performance Level skills 
First-line Supervisor admin 
Technical competence. proble 
Familiarity with the work to be done. His n 
Intimate knowledge of the organisation. ; 
Painstaking attention to detail. functi 
Effectiveness in expression. he de; 
Instructional skill. | stran: 
Skill in human relations in face-to-face | 8 
situations with employees. ‘| 
contin 
Rank and File Employee is he hi 
Job proficiency. requir 
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| designed to ensure, among other things, continuity in performance. Some 
| thousands of the total number of Federal employees are not so competent 
in specialty fields as the great mass of civil servants; they are (or tend to be) 
generalists, by inclination, training, and experience, and also by function. 
The farther up the administrative ladder we progress with our inquiry, the 
less of specialty proficiency and the more of generalist competence we find ; 
and as we approach the apex of the pyramid we encounter administrators of 
little capacity for specialty operations but of vast experience in human affairs. 

A word of caution is in order at this point lest we conclude, quite 
unwarrantedly, that the general administrator is so much a generalist that 
he knows nothing of the operating problems of any substantive field. All 
, (or nearly all) administrative leaders have been specialists in their day. The 

point is not that men of technical competence and experience do not 
occasionally become general administrators, or that the general administrator 

is of necessity (or even usually) without specialty background; it is rather 
that the successful general administrator achieves eminence through his 
capacity to generalise, not because of any technical competence he may possess. 

It may be argued, indeed, that there is an inherent incompatibility between 
the requirements for success in a specialty operation and the requirements 
for success in general administration. A surgeon who becomes head of a 
hospital forthwith and of necessity becomes less interested in the scientific 
aspects of his profession and more concerned with the many problems 
involved in the successful operation of his institution. Gradually he loses his 
skills as a professional man. He finds himself enmeshed in the toils of 
administration, and he spends his days (and nights as well) wrestling with 
problems centering on budget, staff, records and reports, public relations. 
His new life is quite different from his old: the environment in which he 
functions, the responsibilities with which he is charged, the people with whom 
he deals—all represent a world to which as a surgeon he was almost a total 
stranger. 

To the extent, and only to the extent, that the new hospital head (to 
continue our illustration) can divorce himself from specialty preoccupations 
is he likely to succeed as a general administrator. What hospital administration 
requires is not familiarity with brain tissue or with current developments in 
cancer research, but imagination in planning a sound programme and skill 
in marshalling all available resources in its prosecution. What general 
administration requires is not professional or scientific or specialty competence 
sctive| but the ability to conceive programmes over all, to grasp relationships, to deal 
[and With men. The distinguishing feature of the successful administrative leader, 
rative| therefore, is not his expertness as a specialist but his competence as an 
and al administrator. 
weeks It may be noted, in this connection, that the bridge from specialty to 
ublic| 2dministrative competence is a difficult one to build. For a specialist to 
f the Subordinate the knowledge and skill which brought him success in a 
lists:, P®Ofessional field to the more general (and so less concrete) requirements 

they of administration demands both great flexibility of mind and high imagination. 
ional) Most specialists prefer to remain specialists, when presented with an option, 
rules| 2d to justify their decision in terms of the higher nature of their calling. 
Thus, general administration in America enjoys little repute among 


tion, 


ns of 


‘ship. | 


on. 
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professional (specialty) groups, whose leaders tend to equate administration 


with politics as a low order of human enterprise and perhaps even as a bad or | 


unnecessary thing. 

One result of this habit of thought is that general administration finds 
itself frequently in want of a sufficient supply of suitable candidates. Another 
is that there are perhaps a hundred times as many skilled specialists as there 
are competent general administrators, though this is due only in part to the 


] 


marked preference of potential candidates for professional (specialist) careers. | 
It is due also, and in good part, to the fact that general administration is | 


infinitely more demanding in the requirements it makes of its practitioners 
than are the specialty professions. It follows that long immersion in a 
specialty field does not constitute a promising background for general 
administration. It follows further that some professions produce more and 


better general administrators than others. Noteworthy is the legal profession, 


from which more general administrators are chosen than from any other 
specialised activity. The lawyer is likely to develop into a better general 
administrator than the scientist because his orientation is toward men and 
affairs, because he is accustomed to think in abstract terms—because, in short, 
the requirements of his profession tend to make him a generalist rather than 
a specialist. 

By way of summary, it may be worth while to re-emphasise the importance 


of both specialist and generalist in public administration. There is a place, | 
and an important place, for both; but the roles of the two are not to be | 


confused. The functions performed by the specialist are (or may be) the 
end result of administration, but they are not administration. Administration 
enters into an undertaking when relations arise among individuals or groups, 
when special arrangements have to be made in order for a given enterprise 


to go forward. These arrangements are the province of the administrator, , 
whose success will be determined not by his technical skill but by his ability | 


to generalise. For the administrator, from the very nature of his task, must 
be a generalist rather than a specialist. 


The Qualities of Administrative Leadership 


Let us turn now to a somewhat more systematic analysis of the qualities 
of administrative leadership. We shall find Chart II useful for continued 
reference in this connection ; for we shall find it desirable to examine further 
the attributes of leadership as they relate to the duties required at the principal 
levels of administration. 


The primary concern of the chief administrative officer and his immediate | 
associates (in the Federal Government, the President and the department | 


heads) is with policy, with the interpretation and implementation of policy, 


with the general direction of the administrative machine, and with relation- | 


ships. The principal quality required of administrative leadership at the 
highest level therefore is the ability to generalise, to reason by analogy, to 
derive broad principles from particular circumstances or events. The chief 
administrator must be possessed of a mind which seeks universals, which is 
undismayed in new situations, which is capable of distilling new hypotheses 


or new truths from related experiences. This requires, along with a | 
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ADMINISTRATIVE LEADERSHIP IN GOVERNMENT 


philosophic cast of mind, high intelligence, a free-ranging imagination, 
willingness (and ability) to entertain new ideas, and a certain adventure- 
someness. Men of such intellectual equipment admittedly are few and there 
is a high premium upon them. 

It follows almost without statement that the top-level administrator must 
keep himself free of operational detail. As one phrase has it, he must 
“ operate at his proper level” ; he must be satisfied to leave actual perform- 
ance to others. This means that the ability to delegate is a primary requisite 
of administrative leadership. 

As a high executive officer, the administrative leader will bear responsi- 
bility for the general organisation and more particularly for the direction of 
the administrative machine. He must therefore know how to deal with men, 
and he must be able and willing to accept responsibility for major decisions. 
He must also be skilful in negotiation, and his facility in communication must 
be highly developed. 

Finally, but certainly not last in importance, the administrative leader 
must be oriented toward government, toward public action rather than toward 
private. There are many points of similarity between government and private 
enterprise, but there are also many and quite significant differences. Business 
men who have come to work for government have themselves commented on 
these differences. There is ample testimony to support the proposition that 
orientation toward government—and this includes specifically an under- 
standing and appreciation of the processes of politics—is prerequisite to 
outstanding service as a public administrator. 

If the major role of the chief administrator is that of negotiation. with 
regard to determination and implementation of high policy, the task of the 
middle management administrator is that of translating policy into action, 
of giving meaning to general principles in terms of work programmes. Middle 
management serves as the gear which brings policy to bear on performance. 
Its duties concern programming, direction, co-ordination, and control, all in 
specific terms. 

The most important quality required of the “‘ middle manager ” is perhaps 
the ability to see the relation between the total programme and the segment 
of the job for which he has been assigned responsibility : to associate the whole 
and its parts in such a way as to give full meaning to the whole programme 
without sacrificing particular operations. For the middle manager bears 
general responsibility for administration at the point where the total pro- 
gramme begins to be broken down into specialty operations. The temptation 
to lapse into specialty thought and action will be greater for the bureau chief 
(who may be said to personify middle management) than for the department 
head ; yet he must resist the temptation, or at least he must learn to keep his 
loyalties as a specialist subordinate to his allegiance to his chief and to the total 
programme. This requires a rare combination of flexibility and toughness, 
since on the one hand the middle manager must be receptive to execuiive 
direction while on the other he must maintain himself in a position to accept 
responsibility for that portion of the total programme placed in his charge. 
The position of the bureau chief clearly is a difficult one in terms of 
programme. 

On the action side, the middle management administrator assumes 
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primary responsibility for organisation. It is his major task to define the / seal 
programme to be accomplished in terms suited to the available organisation, | 44. , 
and conversely, to gear the organisation at hand to the job to be done. These | jong, 
are but different sides of the same coin; together they mean that the bureau 
chief must have an understanding of the uses and limits of organisation, a 
facility for dealing with men, and a capacity for inspiring group (or “ team ”) 
loyalty. Finally, like the chief executive, the middle manager must be able to | 
delegate. This requires both a feel for organisation and a capacity for self- ¢°™ 
denial ; for he will find himself continually dependent on others, and more | ™4J° 
specifically on his organisation, for the practical effectuation of plans and 8°V& 
programmes. The frustration which results for some specialists-turned- the | 
administrators is a not uncommon phenomenon in the process of| Parti 
administration. spirit 
It is at what is called here the performance level that administrative and « 
policies and programmes find expression in ultimate action: here, work is 


laid out in concrete terms; here, schedules are developed ; here, employees tradi 
bring their energies to bear on specific jobs; here, the individual public 5 ™ 
employee comes into direct and immediate contact with the people. Here admi 
is public administration at the “ cutting edge.” beyo: 
The first-line supervisor is the final official with group (or administrative) | *hit 
responsibility. Here, at long last, the specialist comes into his own, for here | Pg 
€ 1 


technical competence is paramount among the qualities required for leadership. | 
The supervisor must be thoroughly familiar with the work to be done, and| °PP° 
he must have intimate knowledge of the administrative machine. Further, | full s 
since he deals with individuals and with small groups of employees, he must Pétfo 
be effective in expression (particularly oral expression) ; he must be possessed P'O8! 
of instructional skill; and he must be versed in the art of human relations: div 


in particular, he must be skilled in face-to-face contacts with employees. | Ther 
It is his task, through a combination of technical mastery, common sens¢, | from 
and persuasion, to “ get the job done.” His two principal weapons for this dowr 
task are specialised knowledge and facility for dealing with people. th é, 

ere 


The duties of the rank and file employee are explicit and comparatively 
simple. They require chiefly that he be proficient in his job, and that he be | ™USt 
honest and conscientious. Except in potential, the individual employee is| ‘imu 


not involved importantly in administrative leadership. He may, therefore, , of co 
be passed over with this brief mention. mind 
From this analysis, the value of easy generalisations regarding administrative digni 
leaders appears open to serious question. Administrative leadership is not a a 
mi. 


simple, compact, readily identifiable thing to be discovered at one place and at 
one time ; rather it is a complicated, ubiquitous phenomenon which permeates 
the administrative organisation from top to bottom. It follows that there is | 
no administrator personified, nor any small, well-knit group of administrators ( 
concerning whom one may generalise with assurance. There are instead | 
classes of administrators whose qualities of leadership may be discussed in 
general relation to the kinds of duties they perform. We can talk with some 
confidence about the attributes required of the chief executive officer and his 
immediate associates, of the bureau chief (as the examplar of middle manage- 
ment), and of those charegd with ultimate responsibility for final performance ; 
for certain general qualities of leadership appear to be identifiable for 
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€ the | administrators within each of these major categories. Further distillation of 


ation, | the attributes found in, or thought to be appropriate to, “ the ” administrative 
These | jeader would seem to be of questionable value. 

ureau 

am”) Administrative Leadership and Democracy 


ble to | From the point of view of public administration, the extent to which 
- self. democracy prevails in a particular system of government depends upon two 
more major factors. Externally, the provisions of the constitution, along with 
s and governmental practice in the broadest sense, are all-important. Internally, 
rned- the practice of democracy is determined not only by the form, but more 
ss of | Particularly by the spirit, of the administration ; and responsibility for the 
spirit of administration falls squarely on the general administrator himself, 
rative | and especially on the chief administrator(s). 
ork ts Democracy in administration has many facets, and many implications for 
loyees traditional procedure. One such implication is acceptance, in spirit as well 
public | 2S in form, of the principles of modern personnel practice. But the general 
Here 2dministrator who is moved by a genuine fealty for democracy will go far 
beyond the requirements of enlightened personnel administration. He will 
ative) exhibit a fundamental respect for the views of his co-workers, and will devise 
+ here | means of bringing those views to bear on practice ; he will cast himself in 
rship. | the role of collaborator rather than in that of commander, and will seek 
., and | °Pportunities to confer widely ; he will understand that he must enlist the 
rther, full support of every member of his organisation if he is to realise the potential 
must Performance latent within it. He will, in short, view the administration, the 
sessed Programme, and the immediate organisation from the vantage point of the 
‘ions; individual employee as well as from the position of general administrator. 
oyees. There are at least two ways of looking at an administrative operation, and the 
sense,| ftom-the-bottom-up approach is not less important than the from-the-top- 
r this | down. 

As a final, pervasive attribute of administrative leadership we may, 
tively therefore, add a deep and abiding concern for democracy. This concern 
he be | Must be genuine, it must rest upon an inner conviction; it cannot be 
yee is simulated, for it is a thing of spirit. It finds expression in positive acts, 
efore, , of course, else it has no substance ; but basically, it results from a state of 

mind, from a highly personal conviction of the worth of human kind and the 
rative| dignityofman. Without such a spirit, the administrative officer must reconcile 
not a| himself to the habit of command ; with it, he may aspire to achievement of 
and at %dministrative leadership in the fullest meaning of that term. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


By BRIAN CHAPMAN 


Pp. 238. Price 18s. (13/6 to members of the Royal Institute of Public 
Administration ordering direct from the Institute). 


Tuis book is the first post-war study in either French or English 
of the institutions and law relating to French local government, 
and on the current practice of French local administration. It is 
essentially a study in political science and not in law, and therefore, 
although the basic laws governing local institutions are dealt with 
in some detail, the aim is to give a living picture of those institutions 
at work. 

After a preliminary account of the local institutions and person- 
alities to be encountered, there are special chapters devoted to local 
government finance, the administrative courts, tutelage, and the 
administration of Paris. 

The book assumes no previous knowledge of the subject. It should 
be of the greatest interest to all those who have a professional or 
educational interest in local government. By comparison it 
illuminates our own attempts to solve the contemporary problem 
of combining central efficiency with local democracy. The book 
will be of obvious interest to all students of French government 


and of comparative public institutions. 
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40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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Efficiency Controls in the Telephone 


Service 


It may be indicative of the complexity of the telephone service that this 
article, edited in the Central Organisation and Methods Branch, 
incorporates the contributions of some 30 Servants of the Post Office. 


HERE are now 6,491,000 telephones rented by “subscribers” (as we 
Tt our customers) to the Post Office telephone service. In one year 
these subscribers make upwards of 3,800 millions of telephone calls and they 
pay to the Postmaster General, for rentals for equipment and for call charges, 
sums aggregating over £110,000,000. 

How is this vast service constituted? How complex is the organisation 
that sustains it? What are the principal controls applied in measuring and 
maintaining its efficiency? These questions this article seeks to answer. 


THE ELEMENTS OF TELEPHONE SERVICE 


Throughout the United Kingdom there are some 6,000 telephone 
exchanges, each serving a territory known as an exchange area. Each 
subscriber has his apparatus connected to a telephone exchange by one 
or more pairs of wires. These wires may be strung overhead on poles or 
sheathed in cable underground. For lack of “ lines ””—as these pairs of 
wires are termed—between a potential subscriber’s premises and the telephone 
exchange, we are at present unable to meet some of the many demands for 
telephone service. 

The telephone exchange itself may operate automatically or manually. 
In 1912 the first step was taken towards the goal of converting all manual 
exchanges to automatic working: since then progress has been interrupted 
by the impact of two world wars on the national economy, and there are 
still some 1,400 manual exchanges scattered about the country. In the 
latter, a subscriber wishing to make a call usually has merely to lift his receiver, 
and thus signal the telephone exchange for an operator to connect his calls. 
Subscribers on an automatic exchange can dial directly to any other subscriber 
connected on the same or another automatic exchange within a radius generally 
of 15 miles; but to exchanges beyond that radius, a telephone operator 
at an “ auto-manual” exchange handles the calls in much the same way 
as they are handled at manual exchanges. 

These 6,000 exchanges are interconnected by an elaborate network 
of “junction ” lines (covering distances up to 15 miles) and “ trunk ” lines 
(linking up exchanges over 15 miles apart). Most of the principal cities 
and towns have direct lines to London, whence access can be gained, over 
lines extending via submarine cables and radio, to most other telephone 
subscribers in the world. 

Thus, reduced to its simplest terms, the telephone service requires 
four basic elements—the subscriber’s terminal apparatus and his line to an 
exchange, the exchange building and equipment, operating staff, and a 
comprehensive trunk and junction line network. Our aim must clearly be 
to keep these four elements in balance relative to each other, for any unbalance 
must result in inefficiency in the form of a poor quality of service or uneconomic 
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EFFICIENCY CONTROLS IN THE TELEPHONE SERVICE 


utilisation of capital equipment. We must also seek to keep these elements 
in balance relative to the demands for telephone service, so far as limitations 
on capital expenditure may permit. 


CONSTITUTIONAL STATUS 


Unlike other more recently nationalised industries, the Post Office 
telephone service is an integral part of a Government Department ; and the 
Postmaster General, as Ministerial Head, is subject to questions in Parliament 
on any detail of its activities. 

Like any other Government Department, the Post Office depends for 
its maintenance on money voted annually by Parliament. But capital 
expenditure on the provision of new telephone plant and equipment is financed 
by money authorised in bulk by periodic Post Office Money Acts; and 
the Treasury then decide each year, in accordance with Government policy, 
how much can be spent the following financial year. In recent years, 
limitations on capital expenditure (and, to a lesser degree, shortages of key 
materials and restrictions on manpower) have made it impracticable to supply 
telephone services adequate to meet all demands. These limitations have 
given rise to more stringent and detailed controls, and a greater degree of 
centralisation of authority, than would otherwise be necessary or desirable 
in what is essentially a commercial undertaking. 


DEPARTMENTAL ORGANISATION 


The figure on page 288 outlines the departmental organisation as it appears 
from the telephone subscriber’s viewpoint. For each new subscriber the 
application for telephone service is dealt with by the Sales Division of the 
Telephone Manager’s Office ; his apparatus is installed and his line to the 
exchange is provided by the Engineering Division ; his service is maintained, 
operationally by the Traffic Division, technically by the Engineering Division ; 
and he eventually receives accounts for his use of the service from the Clerical 
Division of that office. At the manual or auto-manual exchange where his 
telephone calls are connected, the operating staff and building are generally 
under the control of the Head Postmaster except in London and some of 
the largest provincial cities. (The exchanges at which calls are switched 
entirely automatically are under the control of the Telephone Manager.) 

In all, there are at present 57 Telephone Managers’ Areas and 456 
Head Postmasters’ Districts, and these are grouped geographically into 
nine Regional Directorates. (There is a tenth Regional Directorate, but it 
is concerned solely with postai communications in London.) The Regional 
Directors are responsible to the Directorate General at Headquarters, who 
are in turn responsible to the Minister. As will be seen from page 288, the 
functional Branches of Regional Headquarters are aligned more closely to 
the relatively simple field organisation than to the complex structure of 
administrative and specialist Departments at Headquarters. 


PROVISION OF SERVICE 


The probable future needs for equipment and plant are subjects of 
continuous surveys and periodic checks of actual developments against 
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earlier forecasts. In a sense, the provision of one telephone subscriber’s 
service represents the culmination of some five to seven years’ detailed 
preparations, for that is the order of time required to : 


(a) Design the telephone exchange ; 
(6) Get exchange equipment manufactured ; 
(c) Have a suitable building designed and erected ; 
(d) Install the exchange equipment ; 
(e) Plan the external line network ; 
(f) Get cables, etc., manufactured ; 
(g) Lay and wire up the external cables. 
Let us examine what some of these steps entail. 


Development Forecasts 


The first requirement in any development plan is to forecast how many 
telephones will be required, where they will be required, and when. If 
we want to know the future number of telephones likely to be required in 
any one exchange area, specialised staff in the telephone area undertake a 
survey of all the businesses and dwellings therein. The exchange area being 
surveyed is divided into groups of roads and streets known as “ blocks ”. 
The telephone lines likely to be required for each business within the block 
are estimated individually depending on the nature of the business ; those 
for dwellings are estimated in bulk according to rateable value; in any 
case, the estimates are assessed in relation to expected local trends of industrial 
and commercial activity, general income levels, housing development, etc. 
The forecast of telephone potential is compiled block by block within the 


exchange area and collated to show what the demand is likely to be at intervals | 


up to twenty years ahead. 

All forecasts assume the stimulation of demand by canvassing and 
publicity. Before the war canvassing activities were adjusted to keep demand 
in step with supply and to ensure that plant provided on the basis of the 
forecast was made to earn revenue with as little delay as possible. Post-war 
limitations, already referred to, have not yet permitted this practice to be 
resumed. 


External Plant 


Engineers use this development forecast to plan provision of the 
connections between every existing or potential subscriber and the telephone 
exchange. Nowadays it is standard practice in all towns to provide these 
connections almost entirely by means of underground cables. At the 


‘ 


subscriber’s end these are terminated at convenient points, sometimes on | 


poles or (in the case of large buildings) in distribution cases within the building, 
from which the wires can readily be extended to the subscriber’s premises 
when required. 

Flexibility 


To cater for the variations between forecast and actual demand, a number 
of ways of designing the layout of the underground plant from the exchange 
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EFFICIENCY CONTROLS IN THE TELEPHONE SERVICE 


to the distribution points have been: studied and costed for various rates 
of growth. The system now adopted in this country incorporates the 
provision of “ flexibility points” which are really cross-connection frames 
in which spare pairs of wires available in the cables in one street can be 
diverted for use in another. The larger of these are called “‘ cabinets ”, 
whence branch cables carry the lines to smaller flexibility points known 
as “ pillars”. Thence, the “ distribution network ” extends to the distribution 
points. The cabinets and pillars are erected above ground so that re-arrange- 
ments can be carried out very simply without the costly necessity of opening 
up cable joints. 

Thus a systematic study is made of the potential demand, and ducts, 
cables and other external plant are provided to meet it, but as a safeguard 
the cables are provided with a large degree of flexibility so that these capital 
assets can be used at the maximum efficiency. 


Adequacy of Lines between Exchanges 


The maintenance of an adequate system of junction and trunk lines 
inter-connecting the various telephone exchanges involves the estimation 
of future requirements in the light of present needs and expected develop- 
ments, the planning and provision of ducts, cables and (on the longer-distance 
circuits) amplifying equipment installed at intermediate repeater stations. 

In general, the adequacy of lines between exchanges is checked at least 
twice each year by recording both the duration and number of calls and 
determining from mathematical tables whether or not the existing lines 
should give a satisfactory service with such a volume of traffic. Each 
“ traffic” record is taken during a 1} or 2-hour period, which includes the 
busiest hour, on each of the three busiest days of the week. One of these 
three-day records is taken during the busiest four consecutive weeks of the 
year. 

If there is only a small demand for calls between any two exchanges 
it may be uneconomical to provide a direct line between the two since 
telephone traffic is handled more efficiently in bulk. On the other hand, 
if the calls can be passed direct between the two exchanges, intermediate 
handlings by either operators or automatic switches are avoided. The relative 
economics of these two opposing factors are weighed in deciding whether 
or not to provide direct lines between small exchanges. A national record 
of distribution of calls is made every two years to reveal the need for new 
groups of lines. 


Exchange Plant 
Telephone Exchange Equipment 


Development forecasts are also used to give much of the basic data 
needed in preparing the design for a new telephone exchange or for the 
extension of an existing exchange. 

The need for a new exchange normally arises because the existing one 
is full, but it may also be necessary to replace one which has worn out. When 
planning for a new exchange, much care is exercised in choosing a central 
site since the cables from the exchange to all the various subscribers form 
a very substantial part of the cost of the project. The aim is to site the 
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exchange as nearly as possible at the “‘ centre of gravity ” of all the subscribers 
to be served and to get a site big enough to cater for an,estimated forty-year 
telephone development for that exchange area. Initially, the building itself 
is planned to last 20 years, but main equipment is installed to last for only 
five years. The automatic switches, which may very easily be connected 
to the main equipment of racks, frames and wiring, are initially provided to 
last for three years. These various periods have been determined after 
careful study of the economics involved. 

In every exchange, records must be taken periodically to check whether 
the equipment is adequate to carry the traffic offered to it. The level of 
calls being passed through any exchange varies over the 24 hours of the day : 
it varies day by day and at different periods of the year. We are thus faced 
with the problem that if we provide enough switches to carry all the calls 
at the busiest period they will not be used efficiently at all other times. 
Alternatively, if we provide only enough switches for the average level of 
calls there will be busy periods when the equipment cannot cope with its 
load and subscribers will have to wait before they can make calls. 

In order to find the level of calls being passed and to test whether the 
equipment is adequate, records are taken at six-monthly intervals of all the 
call traffic circulating through the exchange during the busiest periods of 
days selected as representative. The records are taken in considerable detail 
to give a complete analysis of the distribution of the traffic throughout the 
whole of the exchange plant. From them is determined whether more 
than one in 500 of the calls passed is being delayed at any switching point 
during the peak traffic period and, if so, additional switches are installed. 


STAFFING 


Of the 338,000 people employed in the Post Office, just under half are 
concerned in the administration, installation, operation and maintenance of 
the telephone service. In general, the staff requirements are determined 
and controlled by inspection, though this is aided, in respect of the main 
blocks of staff, by statistical returns of work loads. Examples of the latter 
are given in respect of exchange operating staff and engineering workmen, 
who together account for about two-thirds of the people engaged in the 
telephone service. 

Exchange Operating Staffing 

As we cannot foretell exactly how many subscribers are going to signal 
an exchange at any instant, the number of operators likely to be needed 
must be assessed as a compromise between two opposing requirements— 
to answer each subscriber reasonably quickly, but to keep each operator 
fully occupied. There is another complication: when a telephone exchange 
operator answers a calling signal, she does not know what kind of call she 
will be required to handle; it may be a simple call to a nearby exchange 
or a call to some particular person in a remote village. The latter will take 
much longer to deal with than the former. To give some yardstick by which 
to estimate how many operators are necessary to deal with these various 
calls, we have evaluated by means of time studies how long it takes, on average, 
for an operator of average ability to carry out the various actions involved 
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EFFICIENCY CONTROLS IN THE TELEPHONE SERVIGE 


in putting through each different type of call, and how much time must be 
allowed for ancillary functions such as recording the call. For convenience, 
these “call values” are expressed in units of 18 seconds (i.e., 1/100th of 
half an hour). 

At each exchange where operators are employed, an annual analysis 
is made of the respective proportions of the different types of calls which 
are handled there. The proportion of each different type of call is multiplied 
by the “call value” already evaluated for that particular type of call and 
an “ average call value ” is derived appropriate to the total pattern of traffic 
handled in that exchange. In practice, these calculations may be complicated 
by the need to make variations in the “ average call value” to compensate 
for other factors, such as the type and physical layout of the telephone exchange 
switchboard. But the simplified description suffices to illustrate the method. 

Besides the annual analysis of types of call, an annual count is taken 
of the incidence of the call traffic half-hour by half-hour on a normal weekday 
and at the weekend. The incidence of traffic throughout the day in a typical 
exchange is shown in the figure on page 295. The quantities of calls handled 
in each half-hour, multiplied by the average call value for that exchange 
and divided by 100 (since one unit call requires 18 seconds of an operator’s 
time), gives a measure of the nusaber of telephone operators needed in each 
half-hour. Separate records are taken periodically of the miscellaneous 
non-operating work necessary to the running of the exchange and this also 
is evaluated. These two sets of data are then built up into a pattern of 
operators’ duties. Because of the variations in the numbers of operators 
needed half-hour by half-hour to handle calls, it is not always easy to translate 
the operating requirements into reasonable working duties and the non- 
operating work is therefore used to some extent as a “ filler” when deciding 
the actual duties the operators shall work. 

Finally, every other month records are taken of the average level of 
traffic during the day and the evening. From these the general trend of 
manually handled traffic is forecast and arrangements are made to have 
sufficient trained staff available to meet the forecast. 


Engineering Workmen 


In the engineering field, two systems of unit costing are applied—one 
to maintenance work, the other to construction work. These systems aim 
to record a quantitative analysis of engineering work results, to furnish 
means of controlling labour expenditure, and to enable comparisons to be 
made between the performance of different Regions, Areas and working 
groups. 

For each item of telephone plant and equipment which has to be 
maintained, an average has been established for the probable amount of 
maintenance attention needed each year to keep that item in satisfactory 
operation, having due regard to its fault liability. These averages are expressed 
in terms of a “‘ Work Unit,” which is defined as the quantity of plant estimated 
to require 10 manhours per annum to maintain. Thus an item of plant which 
is expected to require five manhours a year to maintain would be given a Work 
Unit value of 0.5. The product of the numbers of plant items and their 
respective Work Unit values gives the total maintenance load in Work Units 
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for the complete installation and provides an indication of the likely main- 
tenance staff requirements. The actual maintenance labour expenditure for 
each type of plant is analysed in terms of manhours per Work Unit, for each 
local unit, each Area, each Region, and also nationally. The resultant figures, 
to the extent that they are higher or lower than 10 manhours per Work Unit, 


give an indication of the general condition of the plant and the economy | 


attained in its maintenance, so long as they are interpreted in the light of 
local conditions. 

For the construction and installation of new plant, a similar system 
of unit costing is used. The various jobs are divided into basic operations 
for each of which there is a national “‘ basic rate”. There are, for example, 
basic rates for erecting a mile of wire, for installing a subscriber’s telephone 
or a component of a telephone exchange. Allowances are also made for 
ineffective operations such as laying out and collecting stores and travelling 
to and from the site of the work. These standards are used as a convenient 
method of compiling estimates of the probable cost of the job. As the work 


proceeds reports are prepared daily to show the units of work completed | 


and the actual time taken. These reports are summarised and the ratio 
of actual time taken to the total basic time allowance for all the units of work 
completed is expressed as a percentage—the Performance Rating—for the 
working party concerned. It follows that a Performance Rating of 100 is 
average ; 80 is 20 per cent. better than average and 120 is 20 per cent. worse 
than average. Trends indicated by such information provide a valuable 
instrument of control and measure of efficiency. 

In order to assess the overall efficiency with which engineering work 
is done, it is necessary to take into account certain indirect expenditure 
such as travelling, subsistence and motor transport costs. Experiments 
are now in train to establish, for each Region and Area, comprehensive 
cost indexes designed to show the actual labour costs and all associated 
travelling, subsistence and motor transport costs in terms of {s per £100 
of basic labour. In effect this is an extension of the Performance Rating 
system to include a travelling costs index. The full value of this supple- 
mentary scheme has yet to be assessed, but it is expected to be particularly 


useful in indicating, for example, to what extent it pays to provide working | 


parties with motor transport. 


QUALITY OF SERVICE 


To find out what quality of service is being given, specially selected | 


supervising officers take continuous samples by direct observation and record 
in detail all types of telephone calls on their way through the switching 
system. These observations provide data regarding the efficiency of both 
plant and operators. 

The various stages in the setting up of calls are timed and note is made 
of operator and plant failings. The results of the observations are summarised 
monthly to show such items as : 

(a) Average number of seconds taken to answer calling signals ; 
(6) Proportion of calling signals not answered in 10 seconds ; 


(c) Average time taken to set up connection to the wanted number ; 
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(d) Average time taken to disconnect lines after termination of 
calls ; 5 

(e) Proportion of calls that could not be effected on request because 
there was no free trunk or junction line available, or the wanted number 
did not reply or was already engaged ; 


(f) Proportion of calls connected to wrong numbers or prematurely 


disconnected owing to plant or operating failures. 


c 


In reading and interpreting these “service observation” results, due 
allowance is made for known errors due to sampling variations and action 
is determined by trends rather than by individual results. From this 
information early corrective measures and investigations of weaknesses are 
undertaken. Poor timings may be due to under-staffing and this will be 
specially investigated ; poor plant performance will be corrected by extra 
or special maintenance. 

Statistics are also prepared showing plant faults per telephone per 
annum and this information is used to direct our maintenance effort. These 
data are interpreted by a specialist engineering group at Headquarters which 
initiates ad hoc investigations into various aspects of plant performance 
with the object of assisting circuit designers to eliminate weaknesses in the 
system. 


RECORDS 


Both in planning for the provision of service and in the subsequent 
maintenance of service, adequate records are essential. Comprehensive 
records are kept of duct routes, cables and wire pairs whether spare or in 
use; of the nature and utilisation of all exchange equipment and switching 
gear; of the traffic offered to all switching points in the system, whether 
manual or automatic; of the quality of service given by staff and plant; 
in short, of all salient elements of the service. All telephone Areas play 
their part in the compilation of these records, which may be used not only 
locally for the planning and extension, or maintenance and quality control, 
of the service, but nationally also. 


Use of Records in Formulating Policy 


These records provide much of the basic data for the compilation, each 
year, of national programmes for the future development of the telephone 
service, against which the material and financial resources available to the 
Post Office must be apportioned. The statistics of existing performance 
and utilisation, and of the rate of supply and demand, are used to assess 
whether it is necessary to expand one component of the service at a greater 
rate than another, so as to equilibrate the various components. Headquarters | 
must seek to ensure that available resources are distributed equitably between 
the various Regions, bearing in mind, for example, that the average cost of 
providing telephone service in a predominantly rural Region will differ 
from that in an industrial Region. Thus, before policy decisions can be, 
taken, it is necessary to appraise the statistical information Region by Region 
so as to measure the extent to which the current demand for service is met and | 
to estimate the funds needed to provide the many types of engineering plant. 
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EFFICIENCY CONTROLS IN THE TELEPHONE SERVICE 


All these various records, and the planning processes for which they 
are used, form the basis of efficiency controls interpreted and applied at 
different levels of the organisation from first-line supervisors upwards. 
Each is designed to further some part of the objectives: to meet any 
application for telephone service with a minimum of delay; to provide 
sufficient staff and equipment for each subscriber to make as many telephone 
calls as he wishes to any place he cares to name ; to do all this as economically 
as possible by having the equipment readily to hand and yet not to provide 
quantities of cable along the roads and equipment in the exchanges which 
will lie idle over-long. 


ADVISORY BODIES 


In its constant search for improvements in efficiency, the Post Office 
is assisted by several advisory bodies. The Post Office Advisory Council 
keeps the Post Office in touch with the views of the business community 
and other users of its many services; it acts in effect as a connecting link 
between the Post Office and the public. Its members are chosen not as 
representatives of specific bodies or particular interests but by reason of 
their personal qualifications and experience, and their interests cover a wide 
range of commercial, industrial, political, social and other public activities. 
The Council meets regularly under the Chairmanship of the Postmaster 
General and provides most valuable advice on matters of policy in the making. 
Most Head Postmasters and Telephone Managers are similarly assisted 
by local Advisory Committees which are usually constituted by local Chambers 
of Commerce, and include representatives of the local Council and of business 
and industry. 

Nearly all the management units in the organisation—Head Post Offices, 
Telephone Managers’ Offices, Regional Headquarters—have their own Joint 
Production Committees. These, as the name implies, draw their members 
equally from staff and management, and their purpose is to consider any 
suggestions for increasing productivity and to recommend suitable proposals 
for adoption. Suggestions which seem likely to be suitable for national 
application are put forward by the Committees to Headquarters. 

Staff are also encouraged to put forward suggestions for improvements 
to the Awards Committee, whose members are senior officials of Headquarters 
Departments. The Committee’s secretariat arrange for each suggestion to 
be considered by the Post Office Department responsible for the particular 
class of work to which the suggestion relates and, if the suggestion is of 
value, the Committee assess an award to be paid to the suggestor. The 
Committee receive some 5,000 suggestions annually under this scheme and 
about 10 per cent. of the suggestions are adopted. Awards have ranged 
from £1 to £200, according to the value of the suggestion, and many of the 
ideas adopted have made substantial contributions to the economic operation 
of the service. 

Each of the principal Post Office Departments has an Organisation and 
Methods unit. These units are official groups which make a systematic 
review of the organisation and methods used throughout all the component 
parts of the Post Office and make recommendations for improvement. The 
recommendations may include the wider use of machines, the abolition or 
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simplification of work procedures, or regrouping of work from the highest 


to the lowest levels. The savings resulting from these investigations have 
made their contribution to the economic and efficient use of manpower aa 
material resources. 

CONCLUSION 


This brief survey of the telephone service has, of necessity, precluded 





any description of the training of technical and operating staff, the programme — 


of fundamental research and development work in the field of telecommuni- 
cations, and many other equally important subjects, all of which make their 
contribution to the quality of the service given to subscribers. 

In such a vast undertaking, it is imperative that those responsible for 
its administration should have close touch with the practicalities of the 
problems in the field. To this end, there are frequent exchanges of staff 
between Headquarters and the field units ; and there are frequent meetings 
at Headquarters with Regional Directors and with Regional Branch Con- 
trollers, and at Regional Headquarters with Telephone Managers and Head 
Postmasters. 

Yet, in the final analysis, the quality of the telephone service to the 
subscriber is measured primarily by the nature of his dealings day by day 
with the individual telephone operator, engineer, sales representative or 
accounts clerk; and it is to their spirit of public service that we must give 


the greatest tribute for such standards as the Post Office telephone service | 


may achieve. 
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Postscript to the Civil Service Reforms 
of 1855 
By PROFESSOR EDWARD HUGHES 


In the course of his researches into the Reforms of 1855, Professor Hughes 
has come across four illuminating documents among the Gladstone Papers. 


HE following documents are an important supplement to the Civil Service 
oF eetiems of 1855. It will be recollected that the Trevelyan-Northcote 
Report had envisaged a two-tier structure of the service, “ intellectual ” 
and “ mechanical,” and, in recent discussions, it has perhaps been too readily 
assumed that Lowe’s famous Minute of 1870 merely implemented its principal 
recommendation. Actually, the requirements of many of the major depart- 
ments necessitated a three- if not a four-tier structure, to which effect was 
given in 1870. Even before then certain of the departments, the Board of 
Trade and the Education Office, had been obliged to employ “ supplementary ” 
clerks and “ writers ” at day rates. The Commission of 1860 was appointed 
to consider their status and the question whether such clerks needed to 
obtain certificates from the Civil Service Commissioners. 

Document A, taken from the Arbuthnot papers in the Gladstone collec- 
tion, contains a revealing discussion between T. N. Farrer, Assistant Secretary 
to the Board of Trade, R. R. W. Lingen, Secretary to the Privy Council 
Committee on Education, and Sir Stafford Northcote as to the social raison 
d’étre of the proposed two-tier system and its applicability to departmental 
needs. 

Document B is a memorandum by the Civil Service Commissioners 
on the report of the 1860 Committee explaining the working of the dual 
examination system for nominated candidates, together with a list of those 
departments which had, and those which had not, adopted the compromise 
arrangement of 1855. 

Document C is a memorandum of a Committee of the Cabinet of June 
1869, which foreshadowed the basic reorganisation of 1870. It will be noted 
that the two-tier system was abandoned, that open competition was only to 
apply to the first two classes and that, in respect of “ writers,” the departments 
were to be authorised to conduct written proficiency tests—another departure 
from the principles of the Trevelyan-Northcote Report. 

Finally, Document D is a cri de coeur from G. C. Glyn, Gladstone’s 
Patronage Secretary, “ to save his fall,” a significant reminder that patronage 
still flourished in 1870. 


DOCUMENT A! 


My Lords have under their consideration the corre- 
spondence which has recently taken place between this 
Board and the Committee of Education and the Board of 
Trade respecting the changes proposed by those depart- 





" o_o MSS. 44749 fos. 159-65. In Stafford Northcote’s hand dated [? June 
0]. ‘ 
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+I should say 
** from education, 
social condition or 
other circumstances 
are likely to be 
contented with an 
inferior position in 
the Office without 
generally looking 
for promotion 
to the higher ranks.” 
T. N. Ffarrer] 


[Having an 
expensive social 
position to 
maintain]. I think 
this is the point. 

I have a large 
number of very 
highly educated 
clerks who are very 
tolerably contented 
with pay beginning 
at £100 and 
stopping at £300. 

I could not dispense 
with their 
attainments. 

R. R. W. L{ingen] 


I agree with Lingen 
that social position 
has a great deal 
to do with it. But 
it won’t do to put 
it on that alone 
or to imply that the 
man of inferior 
social position is 
always to be in 
a lower rank if 
superior in other 
respects. Some of 
our supplementaries 
ought to rise to the 
top by and by. 

T. N. F. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


ments with regard to the employment of copying or 
supplementary clerks. . 

The subject is one which has of late years repeatedly 
engaged the attention of this Board and has more than 
once been discussed by the Committees which have from 
time to time been appointed for the revision of particular 
Establishments. But the time appears to have arrived 
when it requires to be treated as a whole. 


My Lords are fully convinced that there is nothing | 


which contributes more effectually to the good working 
of an office than a proper distribution of labour among 
the persons employed in it, and they are satisfied that the 


work ought as far as possible to be so divided as to separate | 


the higher [highest*] from the simpler and more mechanical 
[other] duties and to assign the latter to a separate [and 
particular] class of men [officers] who [not having hadi 
the advantage of a liberal education] are not likely to 
become dissatisfied with their position or to look for 
promotion to the higher ranks of their department. 

It is with a view to supplying this class of public , 
servants that supplementary or copying clerks have of late 
years been appointed in several offices and my Lords have 
reason to believe that their appointment has upon the 
whole been attended with advantage to the public service. 
It appears, however, that the employment of these clerks | 
has not had the effect of enabling the Departments in | 
which they serve to dispense with the assistance of Law 
Stationers and other persons, hired by the hour, the day 
or the week. Some diversity of practice also obtains in 
different offices with respect to the class of persons 
appointed to supplementary clerkships and the prospects 
of promotion held out to them. 

My Lords consider it desirable that these matters 
should be settled upon a uniform basis [as far as the business 
of different offices will permit, T. N. F(arrer)]| and that this | 
settlement should take place at once because the question 
whether all the Law Stationers’ clerks now employed 
should be altogether or in great measure superseded by 
persons regularly appointed by the head of the office (and 
this) leads to the further question whether the persons so 
appointed should be required to obtain certificates from | 
the Civil Service Commissioners and should thus become 
entitled, under the recent act, to superannuation allowances. 


Fixity of tenure is the bane of our service. T. N. Flarrer]. 


The power of instant dismissal answers every purpose of control. 


L{ingen]. 


R. R. W.} 


Yes. T.N. F. 





*The words in square brackets are pencil corrections in the manuscript. 
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POSTSCRIPT TO THE CIVIL SERVICE REFORMS OF 1855 


The Stationer is responsible for the person he sends. We can have no such security 
in the case of permanent clerks. 


Tagree. T.N. F. 


I understood from Mr. Farrer that in order to induce Vasper’s clerks to give 
up their connection with him, the full rate of pay was offered to them. 

[Not in order to induce them to do this, but because they were meritorious 
men and we wished to pay them as well as we could. T.N. F.] 


My Lords think a full enquiry should take place upon this important 
subject and they have resolved to appoint a Committee to consist of Mr. 
Arbuthnot, the Auditor of the Civil List, Mr. Lingen, Secretary to the 
Education Department, Mr. Farrer, one of the Assistant Secretaries to the 
Board of Trade, and Mr. Mann, Registrar of the Civil Service Commissioners. 

[I incline to think that it would be desirable to make the reference very general 
without prejudging the question of employing Stationers’ clerks. I think that 
we ought to be left to judge which system would be best. George Arbuthnot.] 


(Separate slip of note-paper) 

I do not approve of the alterations suggested by Mr. Lingen and Mr. Farrer 
on p. 2 (1.€., re social position) above. 

If the distinction between intellectual and mechanical labour is to be main- 
tained, it must be in a natural way by assigning the latter to persons who are 
not fit for the former and this want of fitness can only arise from defective natural 
capacity or defective education. Social position no doubt indirectly affects 
fitness by affecting education, and natural capacity also to some extent affects 
education. Therefore education seems to be the test which can be most effectually 
and least offensively applied. I think it would be a piece of aristocratic insolence 
to lay down a principle that a man who had received (and profited by) a liberal 
education was to be kept to mere drudgery because he had not “ an expensive 
social position to maintain.” 

S. H. N[orthcote], Fune 4. 


That which is a prize and promotion to one man is not so to another. You 
can have the very best of one class for sums that will give you only the leavings 
of another. At the same time they have not had the sort of education that qualifies 
them for the highest work. One of these men is rich with £300 per an. A man 
who must live as an ordinary gentleman is poor, if he wants to marry, with £600. 
You have the point of content much lower down. This is not theory, I have 
the men. ’ 

R. R. W. Liingen]. 


DOCUMENT B—MEMORANDUM? 


The recommendations of the Committee of 1860 as far as regards 
clerkships were : 


(i) To substitute universally, instead of occasionally, a limited 
competition among at least five for simple nomination of one—or where 





*Ibid., 44752 fo. 107. Drawn up by the Civil Service Commissioners. 
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several vacancies are competed for together, in the proportion of at 
least three to a vacancy. Fe 

(ii) To confine this competition to those who have passed the 
previous test of fitness. 

With regard to the first recommendation taken apart from the second, 
it may be said that the principle of competition for clerkships has been 
considerably extended since that time. It is now very generally recognised 
and is acted upon with more or less consistency. The accompanying list 
shows the offices for which it is in use (47 in number) and those to which 
it has not been hitherto applied (20 in number). 

In consequence of the second recommendation, the Treasury instituted 
early in 1861 a system of preliminary test examinations for all the offices 
to which they nominate. Clerkships in these offices are competed for by 
tested candidates. Generally several vacancies are offered for competition 
at one time: and the candidates nominated are in the proportion of three to 
each vacancy—though the number actually examined has often, for various 
reasons, fallen below this proportion. 

A similar plan has more recently been set on foot by the Secretary for 
War. Clerkships in the War Office are competed for by tested candidates 
in the proportion of at least four to each vacancy: or, in the case of a single 
vacancy, at least five. 

The principle of preliminary test examination, but without any express 
regulations as to the number of tested candidates that should be necessary 
for a competition, has been applied in a few offices, viz. : 


Admiralty (as regards temporary clerks and dockyard schoolmasters). 
Colonial Office. 

Parliament Office. 

Inspectorships of Schools (Ireland). 


Open competition has been resorted to in the case of apprentices in 
the dockyards and engineer boys in the factories under the Admiralty ; 
and also, combined with a test examination, by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners in filling up vacancies in their own office. 

We think that as to these, as well as to the former class, the preliminary 
test examination and the competitive examination should be distinct ; that 
the preliminary test examination should be sufficiently frequent to secure a 
stock of effective candidates and should be directed to the official and special 
subjects prescribed for the department ; and that the competitive examinations 
should comprise these as well as the further subjects requisite for judging 
of the ability and industry of the candidates. 


In adapting these arrangements to the various and numerous departments | 


of the public service, some modifications of detail of the present system 
will naturally be found necessary, but we do not anticipate any difficulty 
in adjusting them; but we think it right to point out that a considerable 
increase of labour will be thrown upon our assistant examiners by the pre- 
liminary test examinations which will be for the most part clear additions 
to their present duties. In this view the suggestion of the Committee that 
a small fee should be demanded of each candidate appears to be well worthy 
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POSTSCRIPT TO THE CIVIL SERVICE REFORMS OF 1855 


DEPARTMENTS INTO WHICH COMPETITION FOR CLERKSHIPS HAS 
BEEN INTRODUCED: 


*Admiralty (Whitehall) *Registrar-General’s Office (England) 
*Admiralty (Somerset House) Registrar-General’s Office (Ireland) 
Audit Office Registry of Deeds 
Chief Secretary’s Office (Ireland) *Stationery Office 
Civil Service Commission *Trade (Board of) 
*Colonial Office Joint Stock Companies Regulation Office 
Constabulary Offices (Ireland) Registry of Seamen 
*Customs *Treasury 
Duchy of Lancaster *War Department 
*Education Office *Military Offices 
*Foreign Office (clerks) *Woods (Office of) 
*Home Office Works (Office of) 
yIndia Office Registrar-General’s Office (Scotland) 
*Inland Revenue 
Loan Fund Board (Ireland) *In these offices competition has not 
Lunatic Asylums (Ireland) been introduced for all appointments. 
*National Debt Office 


National Education Office (Ireland) TAsterisk struck through. 


*Paymaster General’s Office 
*Police Receivers’ Office 
*Police Courts 


Police (Dublin) Added to Printed List 
*Poor Law Board 
*Post Office Police Commissioners 
*Prisons Department (England) India Audit Office 
*Prisons Department (Ireland) Parliament Office 
Privy Council Office Friendly Societies’ Registry 
Public Works (Ireland) Queen and Lord Treasurer’s Remem- 
Record Office brancer’s Office (Scotland) 
Total 47 


DEPARTMENTS INTO WHICH COMPETITION FOR CLERKSHIPS HAS 
NOT BEEN INTRODUCED 


Admiralty Court Added to Printed List 
Charity Commission 
Colonial Land and Emigration Office 
Copyhold, Enclosure and Tithe Com- 
mission 
Exchequer 
on Department 
Reformatories Office London University 
ar 5 vlhawwane Prisons Board (Scotland) 
London Gazette Office eo ee 
tParliament Office 
Prisons (Scotland) 
Science and Art Department 
+Royal Military College 
Courts of Law and Legal Offices in Great 
Britain 


British Museum 

Criminal Law Accounts (Examiners of) 
Lunacy Commission 

Supervision Board of Edinburgh 
Ecclesiastical Commission 


Total 20 


+The names of these Departments 
were struck through in the original 
document. 


*Ibid., fo. 110. Printed. 
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of attention, as it would tend to meet any increase of expense which might 
become necessary. 

One of the recommendations offered by the Committee is the following: 
That in all cases the necessary moral and medical qualifications of the 
candidate should be ascertained previously to his being submitted to the 


required educational test. Assuming that by the required educational test | 


the Committee mean the competitive examination, we must remark that 
we think that there are considerable difficulties in giving effect to this 
recommendation. As there are to be three candidates at least for each vacancy, 
two-thirds of the time, trouble and expense of obtaining these particulars 
would be almost entirely thrown away ; and although some delay will doubtless 
result from deferring these inquiries until the competitive examination has 
determined who are the parties whose moral and medical qualifications it 
is necessary to ascertain, yet we think this delay is not so great an evil as 
the task of unnecessarily making careful inquiries into health and character, 
which are almost always difficult and sometimes invidious and painful. 
We conceive, however, that the candidates ought to bring with them prima 
facie evidence of age, health and character, including also references to the 
parties of whom subsequent inquiries are to be made. 

Several questions of more or less importance remain, but it has appeared 
to us undesirable to encumber the present communication with matters of 
detail. Among those questions the following may deserve consideration : 
Whether a candidate who has failed to pass a test examination should be 
allowed to present himself again before the expiration of a certain interva! 
or more than a certain number of times? Whether any similar restrictions 
should be established with regard to candidates unsuccessful in competitions ? 
And whether a candidate who has once passed the test should remain eligible 
for competition until he reaches the higher limit of age or only for a definite 
time ? 


DOCUMENT C—MEMORANDUM OF COMMITTEE OF CABINET 
ON CIVIL SERVICE, 29 JUNE, 1869* 


1. The body of the Civil Service to consist of four divisions, viz. : 
(a) First class, permanent. 
(6) Second class, permanent. 
(c) Writers, non-permanent. 
(d) Attendants, etc., non-permanent. 
2. The principle of open competition to be applied to the first and 
second classes. 
3. Members of the second class to rise by promotion within that class, 
but not to be promoted into the first class. 
4. First class. The number to be limited. A high standard of examina 
tion on first appointment and an increase to be made to the present minimum 
of salary. 





4Gladstone M.S.S. 44610 fo. 111. Endorsement. 
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POSTSCRIPT TO THE CIVIL SERVICE REFORMS OF 1855 


5. Second class. Commercial education examination, not to include 
special subjects which should be acquired, when necessary, after admission. 


6. Feriodical examinations to be held by the Civil Service Commissioners. 
to whom application will be made by the heads of departments on the 
occurrence of vacancies. 


7. Writers. Not to be exclusively confined to copying, but may be 
employed on work of confidence, if requiring nothing more than care and 
attention. 

No arbitrary limit of age; examination in handwriting, writing from 
dictation and elementary arithmetic, to be conducted under the directions 
of the department. Payment at the rate of 6s. 6d. a day for six days during 
the first year, rising afterwards by threepence a day each year to a maximum 
of 9s. 6d. a day. 

Advancement to higher rates of pay to be dependent on efficiency and 
good conduct. 

Writers may be discharged at a month’s notice if service has been less 
than a year; if more than a year’s service, three months’ notice. 

Writers not entitled to superannuation, but after five years’ service 
to receive, on retirement, one month’s pay for each whole year’s service, 


-but not to exceed on the whole a 12 months’ pay. 


8. Attendants. This class to be taken from retired soldiers, sailors or 
policemen of good character and health, certified by the War Office, Admiralty 
ior Chief Commissioner as the case may be ; to be examined by the department 
in reading, writing and the first two rules of arithmetic; not to be entitled 
to pension and may be dismissed on short notice. Registers of eligible men 
to be kept at the War Office, Admiralty, etc. 


9. No present alteration to be made in the constitution of the Civil 
Service Commission. 


DOCUMENT D 
December 7, 1869. 

My dear Mr. Gladstone,° 

I hope you will forgive me if I express to you some little. surprise at 
the communication made to me at 6 o’clock tonight by Mr. Lowe’s Private 
Secretary. I was informed by that gentleman, in the most courteous terms, 
that Mr. Lowe wished me to be informed of the decisions of the Cabinet 
Committee upon the subject of future appointments to the Civil Service. 
He commenced by saying that although details would be adjusted afterwards 
the matter was practically settled, and that the Cabinet Committee would 
deal with it without further reference to the Cabinet. He informed me 
that a “‘ Treasury Minute ” would be forthwith drawn up to give effect to 
the decisions arrived at and that the other departments would be “ invited 
to join in the scheme.” He stated that the principle upon which Government 
appointments would be henceforth made would be as follows : 

First, the division of all employees into two classes : 


(a) A limited number to be considered permanent to whom all 





5Ibid., 44347 fo. 355, endorsed ‘‘ Patronage.” 
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rights of the Civil Service would attach ; 


(6) A floating body to be increased or diminished as circumstances 
may require, its members to be subject to dismissal at a week’s notice 
and without claims for compensation, superannuation, etc. 





The post of messengers and those who would now come into the second / 


grade of clerks to be placed in the category (b) under the title of writers or 


“extra-men.” The principle of “ unlimited open competition ” to rule the | 


admission into the permanent establishment. The admission to the second 
class to be by lists to be kept either by the heads of departments or by the 
Civil Service Commissioners. I was further told that so far as The Treasury 


is concerned all nominations would now cease and the several offices to | 


which I now nominate, including the Excise, Customs, Pay Office, Audit 
Office and others, would be placed at once upon their new footing. It was 
stated that the War Office and Admiralty would be upon the same plan, 
but that other departments might not be inclined to depart from the present 
plan of limited competition, the Foreign Office and the Board of Trade 
being notably put forward as dissenting. 

* I was invited to see Mr. Lowe tomorrow upon the subject, but I failed 
to learn that any point was left open for consideration upon the main question. 

Without appearing to question the decision which has been arrived at, 
I hope I may venture to explain how I am personally concerned. 

1. Your patronage at the Treasury which has been left to me as “ Sec- 
retary ” is entirely swept awar. I had not till last night any idea that immediate 
action was contemplated. I had heard nothing at all from Mr. Lowe upon 
the subject and my first intimation is the complete plan of annihilation which 
is put before me by his Secretary. 

2. My position in the Treasury as “ Patronage Secretary ” is gone and 
I have no idea whether my time which I should gladly give to Treasury 
work when the House is not sitting will be made available. 

3. Without entering into the very debatable ground of the advantage 
or otherwise to the party of political patronage, I will only say that I lose, 
without notice, and at once, the great advantage of the daily correspondence 
and communication with members of the party which the ordinary dispensing 
of the Treasury patronage gave me, to say nothing of the power which it 
placed in my hands. 

I do not presume to ask for a reconsideration of such a matter, decided 
as it has been by senior members of the Cabinet, and it would be idle to 
argue against the principle of general open competition which is supported 
by such high authority, but I do venture to ask that the scheme may be 
made general before the Treasury patronage goes. I submit that the Treasury 
patronage is the continuous stream, diminished though it is by the necessary 
reduction in establishments, and it alone is organised and distributed upon 
a system. The War Office and Admiralty will practically not feel the change 
for some time for they can be in no position to require new appointments, 
but is it too much to hope that you will save “ my fall” by requiring the 
new system to be generally and not, partially agreed to before its operation 
is tried upon the Treasury ? 

G. C. GLYN. 
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PART II- THE PROCESS OF NEGOTIATION AND 
SETTLEMENT 


By Mrs. Marjorie McINTOsH 


This is the second of three articles surveying and critically examining the 
great variety of negotiating bodies dealing with the wages and conditions 
of the employees of local authorities. 


HE first task of the newly created or reconstituted negotiating bodies was 
fn agree national wage and salary structures and conditions of service. 
This was a task of great complexity and required prolonged negotiation 
because current rates of pay of many employees of the same category differed 
in different parts of the country and because it was realised that once levels 
of remuneration and differentials between groups were established they 
were likely to be considered appropriate for some time. These schemes 
were, in most cases, settled by voluntary agreement, but for some groups 
of employees (e.g., Medical Officers of Health and Justices’ Clerks) they were 
the products of arbitration decisions. 

Since these original conditions were agreed there has been some 
recasting of wage and salary structures and some revaluation of particular 
_ jobs in the light of experience! but, in the main, negotiating bodies have 

been concerned with adjusting remuneration to the changing value of money. 

Full employment and rising industrial wage rates have conditioned the work 
of these bodies. There has been a constant series of claims for increases, 
in some cases twice a year, initiated by the trade unions on the grounds of 
rises in the cost of living and changes in the remuneration of other similar 
, groups of workers. Employers’ sides have been on the defensive, attempting 

to keep inevitable increases as low as possible because they could only be 

met by increased local taxation. It is true that in this process differentials 
| between groups of employees have, in many cases, been reduced but this 
change in relative financial rewards has not been the result of deliberate 
revaluation. It has been the consequence of an attempt to minimise the 
cost of maintaining real wages in a period of rising prices, and of a belief that 
the better paid could stand a reduction in their standard of living more easily 
than the others?. 

Each Whitley Council negotiates independently but they have many 
common problems to face, and all of them have inherited practices from 
earlier agreements. Local authorities differ greatly in population, financial 
resources and the functions they have to perform. Jobs with the same title. 
| therefore, may differ considerably in scope and responsibility as well as, in 
manual occupations, in their degree of unpleasantness. This adds complexity 
to the problem of defining and classifying occupations and fixing national 
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rates. For senior professional personnel, national scales are fixed on the 
basis of size of population. A range of minimum salaries with a fixed number 
of increments is laid down for each population group in order that employers 
shall be able to select a scale appropriate to the responsibilities of their own 


officers and their particular local conditions. For other professional, | 
administrative and clerical employees, agreements provide a series of grades / 


each with its own minimum and maximum salary and it is the responsibility 
of the authority to grade each post. For some special classes of officers, 
however, such as sanitary inspectors and mental health workers, grades or 
special scales are laid down. For manual workers agreements provide for a 
number of group rates® and for “‘ plus ” rates for dirty, dangerous or arduous 
work. 

One of the practices which post-war negotiating bodies inherited and 
have continued is that of varying the remuneration paid according to the 
geographical area in which the work is done. For most professional and 
administrative staff working in London an additional payment (London 
weighting) is prescribed on the grounds that the cost of living is higher in 
London than elsewhere. It is never really clear whether the case is argued 


on grounds of equity or incentive and there appears to be a good deal of| 


uncertainty about the place of such a differential in modern salary structures, 
Authorities have steadfastly resisted both the extension of payment to 
additional groups (successfully in the case of dentists) and an increase in its| 
amount as well as the inclusion of high-cost provincial areas, such as 
Birmingham and Manchester, in the scheme. Geographical differentiation 
for manual workers is applied through zoning. For the majority, three zones 
are recognised with different rates of pay though some groups, such as 
building and civil engineering workers, have a special zoning. 


Handling of Claims 


Since 1945 claims for changes in remuneration or conditions of service. 
have, almost without exception, been initiated by the employee side. The} 
secretary usually writes to the secretary of the employers’ side asking him| 
to place a claim on the agenda of the next meeting of the National Council. 
The employees’ side will meet to discuss the presentation of its case, which| 
will be made by its spokesman and may be in general terms or may be a) 
demand for a specific increase. The employers’ side will usually agree to| 
consider the claim and reply at a later meeting. Then the employers’ 
secretary will endeavour to find out what the reactions of local authorities) 
are likely to be by asking the Provincial Councils’ employers’ sides, where 
they exist, for their observations or by calling them together in conference. 
After these consultations the National Councils’ employers’ side will make 
counter-proposals and a long period of negotiation may follow, the two sides| 
breaking off for separate discussions and meeting together again to try to| 
come to an agreement. Eventually the point is reached when the applicants| 
must decide whether they will accept what has been offered or report a dispute 
to the Minister of Labour hoping that they will find arbitrators more generous 
than the employers. This is always a decision requiring the most careful 
judgement, for if the arbitrators decide against the claim or award a very 
small improvement, this may strengthen the resistance of employers to claim 
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THE NEGOTIATION OF WAGES AND CONDITIONS 


in the future and will be taken as determining the appropriate level of pay 
at that time. In the same way the employers’ side must carefully calculate 
the advantages of a concession by agreement against the risks of a bigger 
award by arbitration. 

Assuming that an agreement has been made it will be embodied in 
recommendations which are sent to the Provincial Councils and to individual 
employers. The agreement may leave much detailed decision about the 
application of the award to local circumstances to the Provincial Councils 
which may have to determine the zone to which each local authority belongs 
and, where minimum rates only are laid down in the national agreement, the 
actual rates to be paid. In dealing with these and similar matters the 
Provincial Council will function in the same way as the National Council. 
Individual employers may not be as generous in applying awards as trade 
unions and professional organisations think that they should be. There is, 
therefore, continuous consultation and pressure to secure better terms or 
additional payment as well as to ensure that the agreed terms are applied. 


Settlement of Disagreements 


The successful functioning of voluntary negotiating machinery depends 
upon agreement being reached by the negotiators and when reached being 
accepted and applied by individual employers as intended. In practice, the 
two parties to negotiations are not always prepared to compromise sufficiently 
to secure an agreement, and thus delay and ultimately deadlock ensue ; 
some employers refuse to accept and apply decisions because they do not 
agree with them, or do not feel that they have been a party to them. In some 
cases, even where there is readiness to apply decisions, disagreements occur 
about the local application of national rates and conditions of service to 
individuals and groups. If, therefore, wages and conditions of service are 
to be settled with reasonable speed and without leaving a sense of injustice, 
it must be possible to refer unresolved differences to independent persons. 
If these persons are closely associated with the negotiating machinery and 
if disputes are only referred to them by agreement of both parties, then the 
process can be regarded as an extension of voluntary negotiation. Where, 
however, appeals lie to external bodies, and especially if there is a unilateral 
right of reference and decisions are enforceable, a new element is introduced. 
The principle of collective voluntary agreement is abandoned in favour of 
authoritarian decision. 

There are two kinds of machinery for the settlement of differences— 
the domestic tribunals peculiar to each negotiating body and such statutory 
tribunals as the Industrial Court and the Industrial Disputes Tribunal 
established for the purpose of settling disputes referred to the Minister of 
Labour because the parties are unable to reach agreement. 

The domestic machinery usually consists of an Appeals or Disputes 
Committee at provincial or regional and at national level, though in some 
cases the negotiating body itself hears appeals. These committees are the 
negotiating bodies in miniature. They consist of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives from both sides, reach decisions through agreement by both sides 
on much the same principles of discussion and compromise, and depend 
for the enforcement of their decisions upon consent for they cannot be legally 
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enforced. Ifa provincial committee fails to reach an agreement, the difference | 


may be referred to the National Council, and at national level a difference 
which cannot be resolved by the Appeals Committee may be referred to the 
Council as a whole. If the two sides of the Council cannot reach agreement, 
the difference is not resolvable within the machinery of the negotiating body. 


Because these appeals committees are individual to each negotiating body, } 


there are differences between them which appear the result of accident 
rather than principle. For example, appeals to the Regional Appeals 
Committees of the Whitley Council for Health Services can only be made 
“on behalf of an aggrieved employee by his professional association or trade 
union ... (being represented on the Whitley Council for the Health 
Services or otherwise a nationally recognised negotiating body) and no 


appeal received direct from an individual employee shall be entertained”! | 


whereas appeals can be made by individual employees, in theory if not often 
in practice, to appeals committees in other negotiating bodies. The general 
practice is that differences between an employee and his employer can be 
referred by either party, but in the Joint Negotiating Committee for Town 
Clerks and for Chief Officers differences can only be referred by agreement 


of both sides to the Negotiating Committee, which acts as a committee of | 


inquiry and endeavours to promote a settlement. Thus different categories 
of employees of the same authority have different rights of appeal. 

To this domestic machinery at provincial and national level go large 
numbers of differences between individual employees and their employers 
which have not been settled satisfactorily by the employing authority. For, 
in the first instance, the aggrieved employee has a right of appeal to his 
employer. The employee may be dissatisfied with the grading of his post 


after a review, or with the way in which the local authority has exercised the , 


discretion permitted in negotiated agreements, or with the interpretation of 
an award. In these circumstances he will, usually through his trade union 
or professional association, appeal to the appropriate committee of his council. 
Establishment officers spend much of their time advising their authority 
when such appeals are lodged, and on the preliminary negotiation and 


discussion with trade union officers which precede, or may avoid, the necessity | 


for such formal appeals. 
If the result of an appeal to the employing authority is not satisfactory, 
the trade union (or the individual) may report the difference to the secretary 


of the appropriate provincial, national or regional Appeals Committee who | 
arranges for the difference to be heard. Where the negotiating body covers | 


‘a range of employees of varying status, there may be special arrangements 
to ensure that an officer’s case is decided with the assistance of his peers’. 
The procedure for dealing with disputes is informal and may vary between 
different bodies, for only the Regional Appeals Committees of the Health 


Service have a formal body of rules of procedure®. Written statements of | 
cases are not always prepared and circulated in advance, and both parties | 
to a dispute are not invariably invited to be present, which may lead to | 


dissatisfaction or even refusal to accept the decision’. In some negotiating 
bodies it isthe practice for a small sub-committee to inspect the work which 
-is the subject of the’claim whenever it is possible to do so. Decisions, 
however, ‘are reached not so much by the application of objective tests, for 
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THE NEGOTIATION OF WAGES AND CONDITIONS 


there are often no adequate ones to apply, but on the basis of a fair appraisal 
of the facts, to which may be added an element of the give-and-take of 
negotiation. Some claims are not strongly pressed, so that others of greater 
substance can be secured, whilst on occasions extraneous matters such as 
whether an applicant is a member of a trade union or has been poached from 
another union, may affect the decision. In the Appeals Committees of some 
Provincial Councils, N.J.C. for Local Authorities Services (Manual Workers), 
it is the practice for both sides to meet separately beforehand to decide their 
action. Decisions may be taken at these side meetings which make agreement 
at the subsequent joint meeting of the Committee impossible, with the result 
that the dispute has to be referred to other bodies with consequent delay and 
wasted effort. Nevertheless, it is the experience of many who have served 
on these bodies that if new. evidence is produced, decisions of “ side” 
meetings will be reconsidered and changed. 

If no decision is reached on appeals to the Provincial Council or Regional 
Appeals Committee, or if the two sides of a Provincial Council fail to reach 
agreement in negotiations about conditions of service with which they are 
competent to deal, the difference is reported to the appropriate National 
Council, which may deal with it itself or refer it to an Appeals Committee. 
The composition and methods of operation of these committees are in the 
main similar to those already described, though there are no side meetings 
at national level and the procedure is generally more formal. 

Provincial Councils or their Dispute Committee hear a large number 
of appeals every year, and in the majority of cases agreement is reached and 
the decisions are applied by local authorities. It might be deduced therefore 
that all is well with the constitution and functioning of these bodies. Yet 
there is a continuing undercurrent of criticism from employees and from 
employers of the procedure and of the time taken in reaching decisions. 
Though the work done by the Appeal Committees is not judicial in character, 
their functioning and the respect in which they are held might be improved 
if they all had a formal constitution and procedure which required, as a 
minimum, a written statement of the case from both parties circulated in 
advance of the hearing, the right of representation and the fixing of time 
limits for submissions and for the hearing of appeals after lodgement’. There 
might be greater confidence in the Committees if an expert in the work about 
which the appeal was to be made was included. It has been suggested that 
the inclusion of independent members, at least on National Appeals 
Committees, would strengthen them by making it easier to secure impartial 
decisions and by distinguishing them from the machinery for negotiation. 
It is, however, doubtful whether any gain would result from this as long 
as the practice of requiring majority decisions from both sides is maintained. 
Staff sides would still be subject to criticism from colleagues and members 
because they have acquiesced in particular decisions. The Committees 
would, however, be strengthened if the employers’ side included some of 
the full-time officers responsible in the local authorities for the conduct of 
day-to-day negotiation and for advice to the authorities on the application 
of awards. 

To secure this it would be necessary to provide either for co-option 
from a panel of local authority officers drawn up for the purpose, or for the 
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replacement, on the employers’ side, of some of the elected representatives 
by full-time officers. b 

It has already been stated that if the two sides of a negotiating body 
fail to reach agreement, if the Appeals Committee cannot resolve a difference, 
or if an employer refuses to accept a decision, there is no remedy within the 
domestic machinery of negotiating bodies themselves. None of the 
negotiating bodies has its own arbitration tribunal with the exception of the 
Police Council®. The intention is to establish special arbitration machinery 
for the Health Service, and the constitution of the General Council and the 
agreed procedure for settling differences provide for resort to arbitration 
“in accordance with the terms of an arbitration agreement to be determined 


~~< 


by the General Council ”!°. No agreement has so far been concluded because | 


the management side will not agree to the unilateral reference of differences 
relating to the pay of higher grades, presumably because of their fear of the 
financial consequences. It is sometimes contended that it is a source of 
weakness that voluntary negotiating bodies have not the means to settle their 
own problems through their own arbitration tribunals where they could be 
handled without publicity or bad feeling and by persons who would 


understand the particular range of occupations involved. On the other , 


hand, it is probable that a more generally acceptable decision will be secured 
if, when the process of give-and-take and standing firm within the negotiating 


body has led to deadlock, an outside body does the deciding. The outside | 


body is attractive because it is free from the pressure of group interests which 
exists within the negotiating body. It must be admitted, however, that 
opinion on this matter tends to vary from time to time in accordance with the 
character of the statutory tribunals’ decisions. 


Reference to the Minister of Labour 


When deadlock occurs on a negotiating body, or a difference between 
an employer and his employee cannot be settled, disputes and issues" can be 
referred to the Minister of Labour for arbitration, by both or either of the 
parties. The Minister can refer the dispute to the voluntary negotiating 


machinery if he considers that “ all practical means of reaching a settlement | 


through that machinery have not been exhausted,” or to the Industrial Court | 


or Industrial Disputes Tribunal, according to the circumstances. Only one 
body of local government employees cannot refer their differences to 
arbitration—the teachers. The legal advisers of the Ministry of Education 
have ruled that the Burnham Committees have a statutory duty to submit 


scales to the Ministers, and that therefore the determination of teachers’ | 


salaries by any form of arbitration would be ultra vires. This might appear 
to be largely an academic point, for the Burnham Main Committees have 


found a way round this handicap by agreeing to seek independent advice™. | 


Nevertheless, the handicap is a real one, and has caused a profound sense of 
grievance as well as financial loss during 1953-54 to technical teachers”. 


It is now the policy of the “ational Union of Teachers and the Association | 


of Teachers in Technical Institutions to secure the establishment of 


“suitable machinery . . . which can be invoked by either side of the) 


Burnham Committees in the event of failure to reach agreement by 
negotiation ””!4, 
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THE NEGOTIATION OF WAGES AND CONDITIONS 


When disputes are referred to the Minister of Labour he must, in the 
first instance, be satisfied that all the negotiating body’s conciliation machinery 
has been used without result. If he thinks that there is any possibility of a 
domestic settlement, he must refer the dispute to the appropriate National 
Council which may in its turn refer the matter to a Provincial Council. 


.It does sometimes happen that a trade union by-passes the conciliation 


machinery because it is impatient of delays or an employer holds out against 
a trade union until a dispute is reported. In these cases the domestic machinery 
can often secure a settlement and the reference to the Minister is then 
cancelled. But if no agreement can be reached, the Minister will refer the 
dispute either to the Industrial Court or to the Industrial Disputes Tribunal. 


Compulsory Arbitration 
The Industrial Court 


The Industrial Court, set up under the Industrial Courts Act, 1919, is 
a permanent body appointed by the Minister of Labour from panels of 
“independent ” and “ representative” persons, the latter representing both 
employers and workpeople. In practice the Court usually consists of the 
President or a Chairman who is an independent member, and one person 
taken from each of the two panels. If the panel members cannot agree, the 
Chairman can make a decision, but no information is ever given of the way 
in which a decision was reached. The parties are asked to supply certain 
specified information in advance of the hearing, and usually each party submits 
a full written statement of its case. This can be amplified orally during the 
hearing. The parties are asked to give the Secretary the names of the persons 
who will present their case, and if either of the parties chooses to be repre- 
sented by Counsel (which rarely happens), the Secretary will ask that the 
other party should be informed of this intention. There are no written rules 
of procedure, but it is the practice to adhere to a certain pattern in the conduct 
of the hearing and the parties are told about this beforehand. The 
proceedings are, however, informal, often indeed as quiet and friendly as a 
conference between habitual associates. Members of the Court may ask 
questions and when satisfied they retire to consider their decision, which is 
later issued as an award together with a résumé of the evidence prepared by 
the Secretary. The award, with a serial number and date, is published by 
the Stationery Office. The Minister must have the consent of both parties 
to a dispute before he can refer it to the Court, and the awards are not 
considered to be legally binding. As they are the result of joint application 
to the Minister, however, they are usually accepted and applied. 

Many of the constitutions of joint negotiating bodies provide specifically 
for disputes to be referred to the Minister of Labour for submission to any 
of the forms of arbitration available under the Industrial Courts Act. This is 
especially the case where salary scales are embodied in ministerial regulations, 
e.g., those of Fire and Probation Officers, to avoid the difficulties of an 
enforceable arbitration award on matters which a Minister has to determine 
by regulation. Indeed, the N.J.C. for the Fire Services is specifically barred 
from referring disputes to the Industrial Disputes Tribunal, and the Industrial 
Disputes Order does not apply to members of fire brigades*®. 
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The Industrial Disputes Tribunal 


The second statutory arbitration tribunal, the, Industrial Disputes 
Tribunal, is of more recent origin, being the product of the Industrial 
Disputes Order No. 1376 of 1951. Its composition and methods of operating 
are similar to those of the Industrial Court, but there are differences between 
the powers of the two bodies and in the right of access to them. In the first 
place, an award of the Tribunal becomes an implied term of contract between 
the employers and employees concerned, and as such is enforceable in law. 
Secondly, by Section 1 of the Order, a dispute can be referred to the Industrial 
Disputes Tribunal by the Minister on the request of either side provided that, 
on the employees’ side, it is reported by a “ trade union on behalf of workers 
who are parties to the dispute,” and that, where there is machinery for the 
voluntary settlement of terms and conditions of employment, the trade union 
“ habitually takes part in the settlement of those terms and conditions of 
employment through that machinery.” These provisions are thought to 
exclude professional organisations such as the British Medical Association, 
National Association of Probation Officers, National Association of Education 
Inspectors and Organisers and, prior to 1954, the Society of Town Clerks, 


which carry on activities of a trade union character but have not clearly | 


established their trade union status by registration with the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies. Further, disputes which concern only one workman 


cannot be dealt with by the Tribunal, though it is possible to refer an “issue” | 


where only one workman is concerned.’® Not only are such bodies unable 
to secure arbitration by unilateral action, but they cannot compel 
unco-operative employers to observe voluntarily negotiated agreements by 
reporting disputes or issues to the Tribunal!’. Some of the professional 
organisations have pressed hard for the amendment of the Order, and indeed 
the National Union of Teachers reported to its Annual Conference in 1952 
that it had made representations to the Minister of Labour “ with the result 
that a promise has been made that as soon as practicable the Order will be 
amended so that professional organisations which habitually take part in 
salary negotiations as well as trade unions will be included, and further the 
restriction that more than one workman must be involved will be removed ’”’. 


Analysis of Disputes 

I have already emphasised that the purpose of Whitley negotiating 
machinery is to secure decisions by consent and the voluntary application 
of agreements. The fact that statutory arbitration tribunals exist and that 
facilities for compulsory arbitration have been made a permanent peace-time 


feature of the system of wage negotiation indicates that voluntary negotiation . 


is not always successful and that employers and workpeople have sometimes 
to be compelled to reach decisions and to apply negotiated agreements. 
It will be useful, therefore, to analyse the cases which have, over a period of 
time, been referred to the Industrial Court and the Industrial Disputes 
Tribunal, to discover the type of disputes which are referred to these bodies 


and whether they indicate any specific problems or imperfections in the 


functioning of the voluntary machinery. 
Of the 313 “ differences” referred to the Industrial Court between 
January, 1951, and May, 1955, 24 concerned employees of local authorities 
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THE NEGOTIATION OF WAGES AND CONDITIONS 


and were primarily concerned with settling wages and conditions of service. 
Thirteen awards dealt with professional salaries and conditions of service 
in the Health Seivice, one with Justices Clerks, one with the London County 
Council A.P.T.C. staffs!®, and three with wages and conditions in the Road 
Passenger Transport Industry”. Of the remainder, one was a dispute over 
the grading of a local authority medical officer and the rest dealt with individual 
or small group problems where the purpose was to secure an independent 
opinion of what was reasonable in special circumstances. The use of the 
machinery of the Industrial Court for the settlement of differences about 
professional salaries reflects the preference of professional workers, especially 
in the Health Service, for the use of voluntary machinery on prestige grounds, 
as well as the uncertainty about the trade union status of professional groups. 
It also reflects the unwillingness of Government Departments to have 
professional salaries determined by the Industrial Disputes Tribunal whose 
decisions are enforceable in law. In I.C. Award 2425 it is clearly stated 
that the Home Secretary for Scotland refused to permit the reference of a 
dispute about the salaries of probation officers in Scotland to the Tribunal 
because the joint negotiating committee was only competent to make 
recommendations to him. Whether a decision of the Tribunal is enforceable 
unless there has been formal approval by the Minister in regulations is a 
question which has never been raised in the courts and so is unresolved, but 
it is noticeable that whereas differences between the sides on the Ancillary 
and Administrative and Clerical Staffs Functional Councils have been heard 
by the Tribunal, no differences on medical, dental, nursing or professional 
and technical salaries have been referred to that body. 


Character of the Decisions 


The complexity of the job of settling the remuneration and conditions 
of service of the great variety of professional and technical personnel employed 
in the Health Service, many of whom had no negotiated scales prior to 1948 
or who had service conditions of a special character, is clearly revealed in the 
cases argued before the Industrial Court. Management and staff sides have 
fought hard battles because they realised that initial agreements would create 
precedents from which it would be difficult in practice to depart. This has 
been particularly the case with local authority medical officers and dentists, 
who have claimed salary scales designed to give them reasonable parity with 
their fellow professionals working in other health fields while their employers 
have maintained that parity should be with similar professional workers in 
local government. The lidustrial Court in making Awards I.C. 2285/1950 
and 2496/1954 did not specifically state that it accepted the argument of 
parity with other local government chief officers, but it did so by implication 
in the scale it fixed. The management side have relied on this in resisting 
in 1955 the claim of medical officers to increases in pay which would not 
only meet changes in the cost of living but would bring salaries more into line 
with those of general practitioners and consultants. The management side 
contended (I.C. 2565/1955) that this question of parity “‘ had been decided 
effectively by Award 2285 and that the arguments now put forward by the 
staff side are, in a sense, an appeal out of time from that award and an attempt 
to get away from the consequences of that award.” Though the staff side 
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opposed this interpretation of Award 2285 and argued that if the principle 
has been established “ it has rendered nugatory the machinery established for 
negotiating and fixing the salaries of Medical Officers of Health,” the 
decision of the Court to award the management side offer (with very small 
adjustments), effectively reinforces the principle. 


In other ways, too, decisions of the Court are regarded as establishing 


principles on which subsequent negotiation will be based. Thus the decision 
in Award 2321 that the salary scale of a Deputy should be two-thirds of the 
scale for the Medical Officer of Health has been held to determine the 
appropriate relationships for all deputy chief officers’ salaries and has 
apparently been accepted as such in awards of the Industrial Disputes 


Tribunal. Even more important is the fact that arbitration awards are | 


regarded both by employers and apparently the Court, as establishing 
the appropriate remuneration for a group of employees at the time they are 
made with the corollary that subsequent changes must be justified by changes 
in economic circumstances since that award. A number of attempts have 
been made during the last few months, to secure increases which would 


restore the purchasing power of salaries or wages to their 1947 or 1949 level | 
despite later awards having been made. They have not been successful | 


and in each case the management side has argued from this “ principle” 
quoting other arbitration awards or agreements in support, e.g., I.C. 2560, 
Nursing and Midwifery Staff. 

It is not now the practice for the Industrial Court to give reasons for its 
awards though, as I have been showing, the parties and indeed the Court 
itself appear to act as though it had done so. There is normally merely the 
formal statement: “The Court has given careful consideration to the 
evidence and submissions, and awards ... .” In some cases, however, it 
does give reasons and in others, especially where an issue of principle is 
involved, it would appear to be advantageous if it did so. Award 2424, for 
example, determined in favour of the staff side a dispute over the sessional 
fee to be paid to chiropodists. The management side argued that sessional 
fees should be pro rata to full-time pay, and claimed that this was the usual 


practice in the Health Service. The staff side claimed a higher fee on the | 


basis of established practice in other fields of public employment, and the 
fact that chiropodists were largely engaged in private practice and had heavy 
costs to meet. It would surely be of help to those who have to negotiate 
if the Court had made clear whether it reached its decision because it held 
that pro rata payments were not suitable for professional workers in private 


practice, or whether this was just an ad hoc decision about the proper rate of 


pay for chiropodists at that time. 


The Industrial Disputes Tribunal is much more frequently used than | 


the Industrial Court to determine disputes and issues because unilateral 
reference is possible and particularly because decisions are enforceable. The | 
parties to voluntary negotiating machinery find the powers of coercion | 


indispensable. Between August, 1951, when the Tribunal was established | 


and May, 1955, 117 awards out of a total of 697 concerned employees of local 
authorities in England and Wales. This figure, however, by itself does not 
give a complete picture. A number of disputes which are referred to the 
Minister are settled before the hearing takes place, for the existence of 
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arbitration machinery appears to stimulate agreement even at the eleventh 
hour”4, Of the cases heard by the Tribunal, 59 concerned chief officers and 
deputies; 10 administrative, professional, technical and clerical staffs ; 
and 48 manual and craft workers. 

Unlike many other negotiating bodies, the Joint Negotiating Committee 
for Chief Officers has not used arbitration to settle its salary scales, but has 
voluntarily agreed them in 1950, 1953 and 1954. The difficulty has been to 
get individual local authorities to adopt them and to exercise the discretion 
permitted in a way which the union considered reasonable. A minority of 
authorities of all types from large county councils, such as Middlesex and the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, to small county districts, such as Stanley Urban 
District Council and Ennerdale Rural District Council, refused to adopt the 
recommendations because they wished to pay lower salaries or because they 
did not want to be compelled to pay increases automatically. Some of them 
(West Riding and Northampton) have been taken to the Tribunal on several 
occasions. Others (South Shields, Southport, Portland Urban District 
Council) have been to the Courts to secure orders prohibiting the Tribunal 
from proceeding. South Shields was successful against the Society of Town 
Clerks, and Portland was granted an order in March, 1955, on a technical 
point which the Lord Chief Justice referred to as “‘ a palpable sham and not 
an action which one would expect from a Council which should be a model 
employer.” This deep-seated hostility has been due to two main causes. 
Some authorities have feared criticism from ratepayers if they agreed to pay 
increases to officers whose salaries were already large compared with the 
wages of manual workers. Durham County Council (I.D.T. 57/1951) told 
the Tribunal that they had decided only to pay such salaries to chief officers 
as were decided by arbitration because of the likelihood of criticism at 
elections. They asked the Tribunal to specify the salary and then they 
would pay it without question. Other authorities felt intense resentment at 
losing the prerogative of fixing officers’ salaries, which they regarded as one 
of the hallmarks of local authority independence and power. This resentment 
was increased by absence of contact between the individual authority and the 
negotiating committee, and lack of information about its early proceedings. 

Until the middle of 1953, N.A.L.G.O. tackled the problem by reporting 
disputes with individual authorities and claiming higher salaries for specified 
officers. In 1953, however, it reported an “issue” to the Tribunal 
(Award 336) to put the status and enforceability of the Recommendations 
beyond all doubt and so encourage the remaining non-conforming authorities 
to adopt them. Subsequent awards established that once a negotiating body 
has been recognised as the instrument for settling terms and conditions of 
service, any new agreements which it makes immediately become enforceable 
(I.D.T. 490, 492, 499). . 

Since 1953 the situation has changed and the Tribunal has been dealing 
not with enforcement but with the exercise of discretion. The Joint 
Negotiating Committee has laid down two sets of terms and conditions, 
one for the four named chief officers, viz., Treasurer, Surveyor, Architect and 
Education Officer, and the other for the remaining chief officers, all deputies 
and others earning more than £1,000 per annum. For the first group the 
Memorandum of Recommendations sets out a range of minimum salarie 
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with increments for a series of population groups, and suggests that | 
authorities in deciding the scale to apply, shall have regard to the responsibility 
of the officers and to local factors. The Tribunal Has been asked to deal 
with 28 disputes about the adequacy of the scales fixed. In each case the 
Tribunal has awarded a higher salary than that paid by the authority despite 
protests that such action amounts to a denial of any discretion to fix 
appropriate salaries within the scope of the Recommendations. Several 
authorities have protested that they have behaved in a wholly bona fide and 
reasonable manner in view of the local circumstances. Southport pointed out 
that it had had 93 applications for the post of Borough Engineer at the salary 
offered. The Tribunal gives no reasons for its decisions but it appears to 
consider that the relationship which the population of an authority bears to 
the population group to which it belongs should be reflected in the actual 
salary it fixes within the permitted range, thus, in fact, making the salary 
structure more rigid than it appears to be on paper. 

For the second group, the Recommendations provide for nine grades 
giving maximum salaries of £1,228 to £2,200 (at Ist June, 1955) with salaries 
above this level at the discretion of the authority. Thirteen disputes about 
grading concerning 22 officers have been dealt with by the Tribunal which 
awarded a higher grade to 17, though not, in most cases, as high as that 
claimed. In the remaining cases, the Tribunal found that there were no 
grounds for interfering with the authorities’ exercise of their discretion. 

In their Memorandum of Recommendations of May, 1952 (para. 3), | 
the Joint Negotiating Committee has said that as the local differences in 
duties and responsibilities of posts with similar titles are so great, decisions 
about grading must be based on local conditions. The local authorities 
concerned have contended that they have done this honestly and “in the light 
of their full knowledge of the services provided ” (see Award 638). Grading 
is of fundamental importance to officers and it is doubtless necessary that | 
there should be a right of appeal, but it seems astonishing that this should 
rest with a body of persons who can have little first-hand knowledge of the 
work whose monetary value they must estimate, and very few satisfactory 
tests to apply to measure relative skills and responsibilities. 

These cases reveal the tensions and hostilities which have accompanied } 
the fixing of some officers’ salaries and the effect which joint negotiation has 
had upon them. Some authorities obviously do not believe that the work 
which their officers do is important or exacting enough to warrant the 
salaries claimed and they resist attempts to secure improvements or 
standardisation even, on occasions, against the advice of the Establishment 
Committee as did Devon County Council (I.D.T. 530-533). Yet many 
officers, such as the Town Clerk of Northampton (I.D.T. 665), have secured 
substantial gains. In Somerset the claim for an improved grading for | 
assistant education officers was based on the fact that they had only had an 
increase of 19.8 per cent. in their salaries since 1947 whereas other officers 
had received an increase of 61 per cent. In Bristol, a review of officers’ | 
salaries in 1952 resulted in an increase of 37 per cent. for many of them. 
It was reported to the Tribunal (Award 613) that in Wiltshire chief officers 
and their deputies had had increases in their salaries of 28-42 per cent. since 
1947. For this group of local authority employees union membership and 
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compulsory arbitration have brought great advantages for they have ensured 
the payment to individual officers of scales of salary which their authorities 
would not have paid voluntarily. The struggle to secure payment of the 
Joint Negotiating Committee’s scale has been a long one but it is not yet 
certain whether it is over or whether it will have to begin again to secure 
the new agreement which came into force on Ist January, 1955. 

For the A.P.T.C. grades, the chief importance of the Tribunal has been 
to afford a means of settling deadlocks over claims for improved terms and 
conditions. In 1952 the trade union side of the National Council secured, by 
Award 195, an increase of £10-£25 per annum when the employers had 
refused any increase; in 1953, negotiations to secure an increase in the 
London weighting which had extended over two years were terminated by 
Award 354 in favour of the employers ; and in 1955, the appropriate scales 
of salary for sanitary inspectors were laid down in Award 685. In this case 
the employers took the unusual step of reporting the dispute themselves 
because they felt that the wide gap between the proposals of the two sides 
revealed an irreconcilable difference in the value set upon the job and could 
therefore only be resolved by an outside body. The remaining cases were 
disputes or issues involving single authorities and mainly possessing some 
special feature. The small number of these cases is clear evidence of the 
effective way in which the voluntary machinery deals with the majority of 
differences. 

The remaining 48 disputes and issues on which the Tribunal has made 
awards affect workers in a large number of manual occupations but the 
majority, as might be expected from its size, concern those for whom the 
N.J.C. for Local Authority Services (Manual Workers) negotiate. Nineteen 
disputes were the result of the failure of the two sides in National or 
Provincial Councils to reach agreement on wages and conditions of service, 
and of these eleven were references from the Ancillary Staffs Council of the 
National Health Service. These awards cover not only rates of pay but also 
hours of work, London weighting, London zoning, and charges for board 
and lodging for resident staff. 

Every aspect of the service conditions of Ancillary Staffs Council workers 
has been the subject of reference to the Tribunal and they are the most 
heavily arbitrated group of workpeople in the public service. Their cases 
spotlight some of the special characteristics of the arbitration process and 
the uncertainties that attend it. When Award 598 gave 6s. a week increase 
to the adult male worker, the trade union side must have felt fully justified 
in going to arbitration because they not only secured more than the manage- 
ment side had been prepared to offer, but 6d. a week more than the increase 
voluntarily negotiated by the N.J.C. for Manuals a little earlier. Indeed 
the employers’ side of the latter body somewhat smugly congratulated itself 
on having had the wisdom to “ adopt a realistic policy ” and grant an increase, 
thus avoiding a possibly more costly arbitration decision. In this case it 
looked as though it paid the applicant to go to arbitration. On the other 
hand, when the trade union side refused to accept the management side 
proposal for increased board and lodging charges, relying on the precedent 
set by earlier arbitration decisions, the Tribunal in Award 361 fixed charges 
slightly higher than those which the management side had been prepared 
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to accept in order to get agreement. 


and precedents which they maintain have been established, and generally 
the Tribunal acts as though it believed in these itself. In the last resort, 
however, each decision is empirical and unique. 

The remaining disputes arose out of conflicts between individual local 
authorities and trade unions about the applicability of agreements to particular 
groups of workers or the payment of the negotiated rates of pay. Trade 
unions are engaged in a constant effort to improve the conditions of their 
members and will use any argument likely to bring success, however slender 
the chance of getting results may appear to be. Employers are anxious to 
pay no more than appears to them reasonable, but particularly not to establish 
any dangerous precedents. Although differences are generally settled by 
Appeals Committees, agreement is not always secured, especially in border- 


Both parties to voluntary negotiating | 
machinery study arbitration decisions with care and argue from the principles | 








line cases or where, because of obscurities in an agreement, it is possible | 


to argue that an individual should have better treatment than his employer 
is willing to give him. In this type of dispute the Tribunal functions as 
the apex of the conciliation machinery. Some cases arise out of the refusal 
of local authorities to apply negotiated agreements even when they have 


had the opportunity of stating their case to Provincial or National Appeals | 


Committees (see Awards 251, 436, 442). Others reflect the problems that 
arise when new negotiating bodies are established for local authority employees 
whose conditions were formerly determined in the light of industrial agree- 
ments, especially if they only cover the skilled worker and not the semi- 
skilled, e.g., Craftsmen in Municipal Passenger Transport Undertakings 
(Awards 12, 202); Building and Civil Engineering Craftsmen (Award 262). 
Awards 15, 16, 17, 18 and 536 reflect the difficulty of applying standard | 
national conditions to employees who can find alternative employment in | 
conditions of labour shortage, and the decisions of the Tribunal in these 
cases have undoubtedly helped to secure greater flexibility and machinery | 
for dealing with those problems inside the negotiating machinery itself. And 
finally these cases reveal the competitive element in British trade unions and 
the difficulties and rivalries that still exist. Awards 15, 16, 17, and 221, 222 | 
are the same disputes with the same employers, but they are reported by | 
different trade unions. 


Registration of All Decisions ? 


It might be asked whether, when so much of the time and money of 
trade unions, local authorities and the Industrial Disputes Tribunal is spent 
in securing the enforcement, in individual cases, of conditions which are | 
“the recognised terms and conditions of the employment,” it might not be 
an advantage to secure machinery for the registration of decisions of voluntary 
negotiating bodies which would make them an implied term of the contract 
between employer and worker. It is unlikely, however, that the trade unions 
would ever agree to this, for it would deprive them of the possibility of securing 
adjustments and improvements in special circumstances for special groups, 
and make what are merely standard conditions by agreement into legal 
maxima. Experience of the National Health Service Remuneration and 
Conditions of Service Regulations, 1951, by which “the remuneration of 
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any officer who belongs to a class of officers whose remuneration has been 
subject of negotiation by a negotiating body and has been approved by the 
Minister shall . . . be neither more nor less than the remuneration so 
approved,” suggests that the inflexibility that results makes for dissatisfaction 
among employees and in some cases additional cost. It diminishes the 
administrative officers’ responsibilities for management and reduces the 
possibility of securing the easy settlement of small individual problems. 


The Réle of Arbitration 


Up to this point we have been considering how negotiating machinery 
functions and in particular the circumstances in which it breaks down and 
outside help has to be secured to reach decisions. We must now attempt 
to assess the part which arbitration plays in the settlement of conditions of 
service. Is the arbitrator’s réle that of the impartial outsider who applies 
some independent standard of equity to the questions he must decide, or 
is he making decisions within a limited area of possible agreement between 
employers and employees, decisions which will be accepted because they are 
within the field of compromise and do not violently disturb existing relativities 
between workers in different occupations and groups or precedents in the 
form and amount of increases ? 

It is clear that there is, in the minds of many employees, a picture of 
an impartial group to whom appeal can be made over the heads of “ cheese- 
paring ” employers and who will give “ just” decisions, and this doubtless 
explains the recent demand of some members of N.A.L.G.O. that their 
negotiators should not compromise when employers will not accept their 
claim but should take it to arbitration. There is, also, evidence that employees 
think that arbitration tribunals do not always behave as they should. Members 
of the Municipal and General Workers’ Union have complained at their 
annual congress of “ grossly unfair decisions ”*? and especially in 1952 and 
1953, when arbitration awards were small in amount, there was a suspicion 
that the tribunal might be working to instructions. A story is told of the 
trade union official who rang up the Ministry of Labour to ask how much 
the Tribunal was giving this year.”* 

Arbitration tribunals deal with two main kinds of difference—those 
which might be said to involve matters of principle which the leaders of 
unions and employers’ associations negotiating together cannot settle by 
agreement, and those which concern the application to specific cases of 
principles already agreed. These latter differences are best dealt with by 
the appeals machinery of the negotiating bodies themselves, for arbitrators 
cannot possess as comprehensive a knowledge of the many occupations 
involved as those who are in close contact with them. It would appear 
that many of these differences which have come to the tribunals could have 
been settled elsewhere if the parties had been ready to accept agreements 
or the decisions of appeals committees. Some references to the Industrial 
Disputes Tribunal might also have been avoided if the negotiating committee 
for chief officers had a more formally constituted appeals committee which 
would make specific decisions. Nevertheless, there will probably always be 
questions of special difficulty arising out of the application of agreements 
and these may need to be settled by a body outside the negotiating machinery. 
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In these cases arbitration bodies perform a useful function as the apex of 
the conciliation machinery. - 

When one comes to consider the part that arbitration plays in determining 
matters such as the appropriate level of remuneration and conditions of 
service, it is clear that there is a great degree of interaction between the 
tribunals and the voluntary negotiating bodies. In the first place, the tribunals 
are obviously concerned to promote and strengthen voluntary decision. On 


a number of occasions, tribunals have referred disputes back to the negotiating | 


body in order that consultation should be renewed and an agreement reached 





if possible, thus avoiding the necessity for an award. This was the procedure | 
followed in dealing with the latest claim of the staff side of the Ancillary | 


Staffs Council for a 44-hour week, and also with the dispute about the terms 
and conditions of service of seasonal manual workers in the south-west. 


The latter case is particularly interesting because the Tribunal had already | 


ruled, in two individual disputes, that in the absence of any specific provision 
to the contrary, the national agreement covered seasonal, as well as full-time, 
workers. It was obvious that the Tribunal foresaw a good deal of friction 
in the future if a universally applicable decision was not reached and it 
preferred that this should be a negotiated one if possible. Further, arbitrators 
have, on occasion, made clear that they could not accept as valid arguments 
that one group of workers was entitled to an increase because another group, 
with whom they claimed parity, had already had such an increase. To 
accept such an argument would stultify the work of individual negotiating 
bodies (I.D.T. 301 and 343). 

Nevertheless, there is a considerable air of unreality about the assumption 
that negotiating bodies for local government employees possess a real measure 
of freedom of action. The case made before arbitration tribunals as well 
as during negotiations is full of references to the rates paid to other workers, 


——~e 


the manual worker comparing himself with those employed in the gas and | 
electricity industries, and the professional worker with the civil servant or | 


teacher or other comparable employments. Indeed for building and engineer- 
ing workers it has been the practice to follow very closely and speedily the 
agreements made by the building and engineering industrics. For manual 
workers in particular, wage movements in other industries have a great 
influence on the decisions in the local government field, so much so that the 
employers’ side are to consider “‘ whether there cannot be a greater measure 
of consultation with employers in other services.”*4 

Even within the local government service itself, the decisions of tribunals 
and of negotiating bodies closely affect one another. Tribunal decisions 
are influenced by agreements made for similar groups of workers, as in the 
case of medical officers (I.C. 2565) whose increases are closely in line with 
those negotiated for chief officers a few months earlier. Negotiators also 
always have in mind past and current tribunal decisions as when the staff 
side of the N.J.C. for A.P.T.C. Services accepted the employers’ offer in 
August, 1954, because ‘“‘ we decided that we were unlikely to get anything 
better from arbitration.”*° 


~~ 


Arbitration, then, is an extension of the negotiation and conciliation 


process following, rather than shaping, the general pattern of remuneration | 


and influenced by currently prevailing views such as that the lower paid 
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THE NEGOTIATION OF WAGES AND CONDITIONS 


manual worker should be protected against rising prices and, more recently, 
that the process of reducing differentials should be slowed down. In 1952 
and 1953 many claims went to arbitration, but in 1954 and 1955 most agree- 
ments have been negotiated and some groups of workers have rejected 
proposals for arbitration. It would appear that when trade unions feel that 
they are negotiating from a position of strength and against a background 
of rising prices, they prefer to negotiate, but when they are not so strongly 
placed, to rely upon the conciliatory compromise of the arbitrator. 





1E.g., the A.P.T.C. Staffs Conditions of Service Review of January, 1955, and the 
Fire Service Agreement of February, 1955. 

2See Industrial Court Award 2468/1953. 

’There are six groups with ld. an hour differential between each one. 

4Whitley Councils for the Health Services General Council Circular 52/1950, para. 3. 

5See the N.J.C. for Local Authorities Fire-Brigades amended constitution of 1953. 
Differences between fire authorities and officer members of brigades are heard by the 
Officers Committee. 

®6General Circular 52/1950. 

"Cf. R. S. Pollard, “ Reflections of a District Whitley Council Secretary,” Pusiic 
ADMINISTRATION, Spring, 1951, pp. 76-83. 

8See Constitution of Regional Appeals Committee. Whitley Councils for the 
Health Services, General Circular 52/1950. 

®A dispute may, at the instance of either side, be referred to three arbitrators 
appointed by the Prime Minister. 

General Circular 37/1950. 

1Jndustrial Disputes Order 1376/1951, Sec. 2. 

E.g., in 1951 the Burnham Main Committee agreed “to establish a Tribunal of 
independent persons to consider and make recommendations relating to (a) the ‘ London 
Area,’ and (6) territorial allowances” and to consider these questions again when the 
report of the Tribunal had been received. 

13In November, 1953, the Burnham (Technical) Committee agreed, prcvisionally, 
scales to come into force on Ist April. Those scales were not approved by the majority 
of Teachers’ Associations represented on the panel. As there was no means of resolving 
such a deadlock by arbitration, new scales were not secured until the Teachers’ 
Associations eventually ratified in June, 1954. 

MReport of the Executive of the National Union of Teachers, April, 1952. 

15Industrial Disputes Order 1376/1951, Sec. 12(2). 

16Industrial Disputes Tribunal 665/1955 re Town Clerk of Northampton. 

“The Association of Local Government Financial Officers made representations to 
Brierley Hill U.D.C. to securé an improved salary for the Treasurer but it was not able 


to take the case to the Tribunal. The National and Local Government Officers’ 
Association (N.A.L.G.O.) did this. I.D.T. 568/1954. 


18Memorandum on Burnham Committee presented to 1952 Annual Conference. 
The L.C.C. is not a member of the N.J.C. for A.P.T.C. Staffs. It negotiates 
directly with its own staff association. 


*°The Read Passenger Transport Industry has the only joint negotiating committee 
catering for manual workers which has taken disputes to the Industrial Court. 


1F.g., N.A.L.G.O., in 1954, reported 46 disputes and issues to the Minister of 
which 12 were withdrawn after a satisfactory settlement had been reached. See also 
I.D.T. Awards 624 and 670. 


*2Report of the 39th Congress, 1954, p. 184. 


*8B, C. Roberts, “‘ Industrial: Unrest and the Wage Problem,” Political Quarterly, 
Spring, 1954. 


e *4News Summary, Local Authorities Conditions of Service Advisory Board, June, 
oe 


**Public Service, April, 1955, p. 106. 
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THE NEW 
WHITEHALL SERIES 


An authoritative, up-to-date and readable survey of the central government | 


departments has been badly needed. The present series, prepared under 


the auspices of the Royal Institute of Public Administration and the | 


general editorship on its behalf of Sir Robert Fraser, O.B.E., is filling 


this gap. Each volume opens with an account of the department’s main © 


functions and activities as they are today, follows this with a brief historical 
sketch, and then proceeds to describe the organisation and methods of 
working. The first two books, on The Home Office by Sir Frank Newsam 
and on The Foreign Office by Lord Strang, have already been published. 
The third, on The Colonial Office by Sir Charles Jeffries, will appear later 
this year. Further volumes are in preparation. 


The Foreign Office by Lord Strang 


15s. net (11s. 6d. to members of the Royal Institute of 
Public Administration ordering direct from the Institute). 


Since the first World War the work of the Foreign Office and the Foreign 
Service has changed out of all recognition, yet there has hitherto been 
no recent authoritative account of their organisation and work. 

This book contains the first comprehensive description of the Foreign 
Office and the Foreign Service to appear since the Eden Reforms of 1943. 
It explains the complex factors that have to be taken into account in 
formulating foreign policy, and the ways by which information is obtained 
and advice offered to Ministers. It deals also with diplomatic and consular 
practice and describes the organisation used to execute foreign policy at 
home and in the many and varied situations that arise abroad. 


The reader who turns to this book for information will find it conveyed | 


with unusual distinction of style. Moreover, although authoritative, the 
book is not uncontroversial—the steam-roller of official discretion has 
not been passed over it. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LIMITED 
40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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Parliament and Delegated Legilsation 
1945-53 


By Ernest H. BEET 


An analysis of the amount of time that the House of Commons has devoted 
to the discussion of Delegated Legislation and of the kind of issues which 
have attracted attention. 


The Machinery of Control and its Use 


EVERAL incidents in recent months have focused attention on the work 
and methods of administrative tribunais. Less has been heard lately of 
another important aspect of the “ problem of bureaucracy ”’—the control 
by Parliament of delegated legislation, with which this article deals. The 
eight years from July, 1945, to November, 1953, with nine Parliamentary 
sessions, including the short one of 1948, form the basis for the statistical 
material presented. 
From the viewpoint of control there are three types of statutory 
instrument : 


(a) Those which must receive an affirmative resolution from 
Parliament. 


(6) Those which are subject to annulment procedure—the 
“ prayer ’—at any time within forty days of being laid, or laid in draft, 
before Parliament (as regularised by the Statutory Instruments Act, 
1946) ; 


(c) Those upon which Parliament may take no action, of which many 
are not even laid before it. 


There are, as indicated, variations within each category. Most of the 
third category, which comprises rather more than a half of all S.I.s, are local 
or private orders, as are also some of the first and second. Sir Cecil Carr, 
Counsel to Mr. Speaker, in evidence before the Select Committee on 
Delegated Legislation, 1952-3,' estimated that about 70 per cent. of all 
public general S.I.s were subject to one form or other of Parliamentary 
control. The criteria of choice as to whether an act provides for the 
affirmative or annulment procedure for S.I.s made under it, is discussed later. 

A second important part of the machinery of control is the House of 
Commons Select Committee on Statutory Instruments,? usually known as 
the Scrutiny Committee, which examines all S.I.s on which the House may 
act, reporting any which merit special attention on any of a variety of grounds 
of offence. In the period reviewed, the Committee examined 7,246 S.L.s, 
of which 491 had required an affirmative resolution. (A caveat must be 
entered regarding this latter figure; it was obtained by working through 
the Hansards, and there is the chance that a very occasional S.I., approved 
without debate and tucked in an odd corner, might be missed, giving a small 
possible margin of error.) 

During the nine sessions examined, excluding prorogation ceremonies, 
the House of Commons sat for a total of 10,923 hours, of which 491 hours 
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(not including time spent in divisions) were taken up by debates on S.I.s, 
a percentage of 4.5. There were 474 such debates, inyolving 697 S.I.s. Of 
these, 229 were “prayers” on 330 S.I.s, and 245 were on affirmative 
resolutions required for 367 S.I.s. The debates on affirmative resolutions, 
however, included 73 proceedings on 122 S.I.s, each of less than eight 
minutes’ duration, which were purely formal or briefly informative, and can 


hardly be regarded as genuine debates. They occupied less than 4} hours | 


altogether. 

There were 279 hours spent on the prayers and 212 hours on the 
affirmative resolutions. 126 S.I.s requiring affirmative resolution received it 
without debate. Outside these totals were 258 orders permitting Sunday 


opening of cinemas in various localities which, though requiring affirmative | 


resolutions, were never examined by the Scrutiny Committee. (Though 
outside the Committee’s scope, nine such orders which were briefly discussed, 
have been included in the figures above.) 

The table below analyses the time spent on S.I.s during each of the 
sessions reviewed. The short session of 1948 is counted as part of 1947-8. 











| Total Time devoted | Percentage of 
Session _| Sitting Time to S.L.s time devoted 
| in hours | in hours to S.I.s 
1945-6... ... | 1,650 61 3.7 
a | 1,418 36 2.5 
, | 1,477 | 69 : 4.6 
1948-9 ... | 1,625 | 59 3.7 
1950 | 812 | 58 7.1 
1950-1 ... | 1,271 | 64 5.1 
1951-2... At, a 4 61 4.6 
1952-3... | 1,314 | 83 6.3 
| 














It would be unwise to generalise about this pattern though the degree of 
activity in some sessions may be explained by, or at least related to, 
particular factors. In the low year of 1946-7, for example, there was a 


heavy and contentious legislative programme taking first place in members’ | 


minds. Heavy activity in 1950 was probably inspired by the razor-edge 
balance of parties after the March election (for the prayer'can be a useful 
tactical weapon), and 1950-1, in which there were 49 prayers, will be 
remembered for the activities of the “ Banstead Harriers.” 

The view that debates on S.I.s are conducted mainly between the Govern- 
ment Front Bench and the Opposition, especially in the case of prayers, 
is confirmed by close analysis of time and speeches. Of the 279 hours spent 
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PARLIAMENT AND DELEGATED LEGISLATION, 1945-53 


on prayers, Ministers took 63 to their back-bench supporters’ 37 (in, it wil 
be recalled, 229 debates), with 172 taken by the main opposition, and the 
rest by Liberals and others. On affirmative resolutions a considerably more 
even picture emerges. Of the 198 hours which can be broken down (in three 
debates, taking 14 hours, Hansard does not give individual times for speeches), 
Ministers again took 63 hours, their back-benchers took 364, and the main 
opposition took 95. Speeches reflect the pattern ; of an overall total of 3,199, 
Ministers made 695, their back-bench supporters made 572, with 1,857 coming 
from the main opposition. A further point of interest is that of the 401 debates 
left by excluding the 73 formal proceedings, 151 were concluded without a 
single speech from the back benches on the Government side (94 times on 
prayers and 57 on affirmative resolutions). 

The choice of S.I.s to be the subject of prayers is most frequently made 
by back-bench members of the opposition—apparently more frequently when 
the Conservative Party was in opposition than since the Labour Party has been. 
A glance at the Departments making the S.I.s selected indicates something of 
the nature of members’ interest in delegated legislation. The Ministry of 
Food heads the list, appearing as defendant in 60 debates, followed by the 
Board of Trade with 37, Fuel and Power with 19 and Transport with 16. 
At the other end, the Ministry of Pensions and Foreign Office appear onlyl 
once each, the Service Departments and Post Office not at all (though the 
G.P.O. would have been brought in had not a misunderstanding led to a 
prayer against a set of its regulations being moved after the 40 days had 
expired). Thus, matters of rationing, price control, etc., predominate. 
At times, however, the issues raised were of considerable constitutional or 
political importance, and the Ministry of Food can supply examples of both. 
Constitutional matters were raised by the Seizure of Focd Orders of 1946 
and 1948, namely, whether the Minister should have power to charge the 
cost of seizure to persons, who were not charged later with any offence or, 
if charged, were acquitted, and the offending provision was withdrawn after 
the 1948 debate. Bread rationing, on the other hand, was of purely political 
importance, but this was great enough to cause a five-hour full-dress debate, 
opened by the Leader of the Opposition’. A further illustration of the 
reaction of Governments to prayers is possibly provided by the fact that, 
on 165 occasions, the Government case was left to be put by a junior Minister 
(with Mr. A. Barnes, as Minister of Transport, a most notable exception to 
this practice). Senior Ministers appeared in a much greater proportion of 
debates on affirmative resolutions. 

A study of the outcome of debates provides more evidence of the 
difference between the negative and affirmative procedures. 70 prayers were 
withdrawn, 66 negatived, 81 defeated on division, 6 counted out, 1 adjourned 
and never continued, and 5 were carried. Of all affirmative resolutions, on 
the other hand, only 15 were divided, 1 withdrawn, 1 adjourned, and all the 
rest were approved without division. 

To complete this survey of the facts of control by the House of Commons, 
the table overleaf gives details of the Scrutiny Committee’s activities over the 
period, and of the action taken by the House ; incidentally, the table shows 
the grounds upon which the Committee may report offending S:I.s to the 
House. 
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Number of Number 
Reason for Reporting of S.Is. Reported 
Reported | and Debated 

1. Delay in laying before House ... Se J 36 15 
2. Unusual Use made of Power in Act ... oe 30 14 
3. Needed Elucidation ae am — “oe 26 10 
4. Retrospective Effect without Authority* Pd 1 0 
5. Delay in notifying Mr. Speakert i ie 1 1 
6. Made a Charge on Public Revenues _.... a 1 0 
7. Unusual Use of Powers and Need for Elucidation 1 0 
8. Excluded from Challenge in Courts... Pan 0 0 
aot... Ae ee ee i 96 40 

















*A few S.I.s were reported for this reason before it became a specific term of 
reference. Term 2 was used. 

¢S.I.s which are to operate before being laid must be reported to Mr. Speaker 
immediately. 


It should be made clear that in the case of S.I.s reported, and then 
debated in the House, it was not necessarily the report which inspired the 
tabling of a prayer. Some would certainly have been debated even had there 
been no report; in several cases the offence alleged in the Committee's! 
report was not the main criticism made in the House, and in one or two 


instances the Committee’s report was not even mentioned during the debate. 


The Nature of the Control 


Some facts have now been given about the use made in the House of 
Commons of the machinery of control. But what of the quality of these, 
debates? Did they achieve any useful purpose? Is there any real control? 
How, if at all, could the machinery be improved ? 

Technically, control consists of the power to pass an annulment 
resolution or to reject an affirmative one. The latter was never done in the 
period reviewed, and though three of the five prayers carried were carried 
against the wishes of the Government, they were accidental or “ snap” 
defeats with no real expectation that Government policy would be modified 
as a result, and the S.I.s concerned were replaced by identical ones, though | 
of course there were protests from the Opposition. It was rare for Govern- 
ment supporters.to move or second prayers, and for members of either main 
party to indulge in cross-voting. Thus, given the present control of the 
House by the Cabinet, and the present party system, control means, in 
practice, discussion, interrogation, the airing of grievances and the very, 
occasional wringing from a Minister of some small concession. 

The extent to which even this is possible depencs upon the time available 
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PARLIAMENT AND DELEGATED LEGISLATION, 1945-53 


in relation to the volume of S.I.s. And although the number of general S.I.s 
may be declining as rationing and economic controls slip away, nevertheless, 
with social policy, whatever the party in office, committed in some degree 
to the Welfare State and Full Employment, this volume is bound to remain 
considerable. First, however, arises an important point as to the type of 
proceeding upon which time is best spent. Here, a reading of the debates 
quickly discloses a vital difference in spirit between prayers and debates on 
affirmative resolutions—a difference illustrated by facts set out earlier. 
Prayers are sometimes full-dress debates, but more usually they are carried 
on by back-bench Opposition members, after the end of Government 
business, and generally with a sparsely-populated House which the movers 
must keep. Frequent attempts are made to have the House counted out. 
Prayers are regarded by Government back-bench members as frivolous, 
obstructive, mischievous, or as mere attempts to embarrass and “ make 
political capital.’ Though Ministers endeavour to be more polite and 
acknowledge the importance of the process, their sympathy with this view is 
often only barely concealed, and at times they openly charge that the 
machinery is being “‘ abused ” in the particular instance. The “ Banstead ” 
period hardly enhanced the status of the prayer. Moreover, during the 
years of Conservative opposition, most prayers were initiated by a small 
group, some of them connected with the late Sir H. Williams’ Active Back 
Benchers, whose main concern was thought on the Labour side to be wholly 
“reactionary”; they were accused of attacking the entire social policy 
which made delegated legislation necessary, rather than conducting genuine 
inquiries into particular S.I.s. One member, Sir John Mellor, moved or 
seconded a quarter of all prayers between 1945 and the 1951 election. There 
was little or no specialisation as to subject, and the arguments often seem 
trivial or narrowly legalistic. The Labour Party since 1951 has done somewhat 
better in this respect. Former Ministers, senior and junior, frequently take 
leading parts in prayers against S.I.s made by their one-time Departments. 

Debates on affirmative resolutions take place in a different climate. 
And probably the most important reason is that they take place in Govern- 
ment time. For this reason, Government back-bench members do not feel 
that they are playing the opposition game by taking part. So, although their 
participation does not automatically improve the quality of a debate, it helps 
to make such debates appear more genuinely directed at the issues involved 
than is the case with prayers, and criticism from them comes much more 
frequently. 

All this raises the question of whether the affirmative procedure could 
be extended. Before the Select Committee on Delegated Legislation, Sir 
Alan Ellis, Senior Parliamentary Counsel, gave three main types of case in 
which a preference for the affirmative procedure might be expected : 


(a) For powers which could substantially affect the provisions of 
an Act. 


(b) For powers to impose financial charges, e.g., purchase tax orders. 


(c) For powers under an Act which deals only with general purpose, 
leaving the substance to subordinate legislation, e.g., Development 
Council Orders. 
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Most instances of affirmative procedure would, he thought, fall within these 
classes®. There is no technical obstacle to extending, the procedure, and 
everything to be said for it. But if it were done, and if any quantity of orders 
then made were actually debated and not approved “ on the nod,” it would 
either be at the expense of prayers, or more time would have to be provided. 

This is the core of the problem. The House is cramped by clock and 
calendar. Legislation, it is said, is already inadequately considered. Yet 
4.5 per cent. of the House’s time does not seem sufficient for consideration 
of the flood of subordinate legislation in modern times—even double this 
would not be extravagant. If more time could be found, and—more 
important—be known to be available for this purpose, the quality of debates 
could be improved by an extension of the affirmative procedure. In such 
circumstances, the self-denying ordinance which would doubtless still be 
necessary ought not to be beyond the wit of the House. The problem is to 
find the time. One way, often urged, might be to overhaul and develop the 
Committee system, or to have the “ merits ” of S.I.s examined in Committee. 
General reform of House procedure, however, goes beyond the scope of this 
article. A further difficulty is that the House dislikes allocating time for 
specific purposes or classes of business. 

The Select Committee on Delegated Legislation ruled out the idea of 
examining the merits of S.I.s in committee as unfeasible and unlikely to 
relieve the House.* Though the Committee made a number of worthy minor 


} 


proposals, it suggested nothing which would add significantly to the time | 
available. Its one proposal in this sphere was designed rather to result in | 
debates on prayers taking place at more reasonable hours. The proposal | 
was that if a prayer was still under discussion at 11.30 p.m., Mr. Speaker | 


should forthwith put the question, unless he thought the time for debate so 
far inadequate owing to lateness of starting or importance of subject. In this 
case it would be set down for first business at the end of Government business 


—~ 


next day. But without other reforms, this could only cause congestion. : 
In the period reviewed, 52 prayers were unfinished at 11.30 p.m., only 6 of | 
which had begun before 10 p.m. A further 38 prayers began after 11.30 p.m., | 


which means that had this suggestion operated, 90 debates out of 229 would 
have been affected. 

A further suggestion for making control more real, often made but 
rejected by the Select Committee,’ is the introduction of a procedure to 
allow amendment of S.I.s in the House. The main drawback is that whilst 
it is a central purpose of delegated legislation to relieve Parliament from 
concern with details, this would throw detail back into the House. Moreover, 
S.I.s are frequently made after consultation with interested parties, and the 
possibility of later amendment might damage this practice. And, of course, 


in many cases there is no real scope for meaningful amendment, e.g., an | 


order fixing a food ration or a price. Yet, under the existing procedure, 
Ministers invariably resist pressure most strongly. In only 20 of all debates 
examined was there anything resembling a concession to sentiments expressed 
during debate—and many of these were little more than Ministerial diplomacy 
of the “ I’ll see what can be done to meet this ” type.. Only once was an S.I. 
withdrawn and replaced after debate. This was the draft order setting up a 

rehabilitation scheme after the east coast floods of January, 1953, the scheme 
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PARLIAMENT AND DELEGATED LEGISLATION, 1945-53 


set out being criticised by the Opposition, though in a friendly manner, as 
differing from the one they were led in informal consultations to expect.® 

Only rarely did debates bring to light cases of Departments acting 
ultra vires. One notable instance of this came out on 26th April, 1951, when 
the late Sir Herbert Williams prayed against $.1.639 of 1951, which authorised 
a one-way street scheme in London. He disclosed that “‘ No Entry ” signs 
had been up for some nine months, that he had enquired as to their legality 
at Scotland Yard as no S.I. had been laid, and that Scotland Yard had 
“seemed embarrassed.” The Minister of Transport, Mr. Barnes, agreed 
that the “‘ experiment ” had been illegal, without showing any sign of remorse. 

On the other hand, Departments did sometimes show great ingenuity 
in using powers in unusual ways to achieve some desired result. For example, 
in 1949, the Supplies and Services (Transitional Powers) Act, 1945, which 
was designed largely to give the Government power to hold prices down, was 
used to permit Local Authorities to increase their charges for providing 
dustbins.? Mr. Blenkinsop, then Parliamentary Secretary at the Ministry 
of Health, drew the distinction, during the debate, between the unusual and 
the illegal use of powers. 

This survey would not be complete without some evaluation of the work of 
the Scrutiny Committee. A study of its reports and special reports provides 
the clearest evidence of the meticulous care with which every S.I. is examined 
by the Committee, ably advised and assisted by Sir Cecil Carr. Most S.I.s 
reported for serious faults were debated, though one would wish this to be 
the almost invariable rule. It seems a little surprising that the one order in 
all this time which imposed a charge on the public revenues’ was not debated. 
The influence of the Committee has led to a number of useful procedural 
reforms, e.g., the signing of S.I.s at proof stage, not in typescript, and the 
issue with S.I.s of more adequate explanatory notes. In other matters— 
such as over the use of the “all other powers ” clause—it has been less 
successful. 

The Select Committee on Delegated Legislation made the sensible 
suggestion" that the forty-day laying period should be modified so that there 
would always be at least ten days after the Scrutiny Committee reports an 
S.I. during which it could be debated. 

On one remarkable occasion in 1953, the Committee’s work stopped 
further action on, and shortly caused the revocation of, an S.I. which, in 
evidence upon examination, an official from the Department had to concede 
was ultra cires.'° The order came from, of all places, the Lord Chancellor’s 
Office and dealt with the allowances of special commissioners and assessors 
on the Courts-Martial Appeal Court. Its fault lay in leaving these allowances 
to be assessed by the Court instead of prescribing them in the regulations 
2s the parent Act required. 

One important suggestion made for improving the Committee’s work is 
to give it power to examine S.I.s on grounds of merit. In the article already 
referred to (see footnote 2), Mr. Hanson proposed this and more. Members 
of the Committee itself have always resisted this proposal, both because of 
the weight of work involved, and through fear of the Committee being drawn 
from its non-partisan quasi-judicial approach into the vortex of party politics. 
The record shows consistent care in remaining within the terms of reference, 
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though on occasion the boundary of merit has been trodden.* The 
Committee’s own objections seem (to this writer at least) conclusive ; 
the Committee is not concerned with a field of administration as is the 
Estimates Committee, but with a constant stream of fresh material from many 
spheres, and to try to estimate merits would be an impossible task. The 
Committee has a salutary affect on Departments and it would seem a great 
risk to alter, in the way suggested, its terms of reference. (This is not to 
deny the strength of the argument for an overhaul of Parliamentary procedure ; 
it is only to assert that there is everything to be said for a Scrutiny Committee 
as it stands.) 

The conclusion which emerges from this inquiry is that Parliamentary 
knowledge of, and action on, delegated legislation, is probably somewhat 
greater than many critics suggest. In the period reviewed, almost one in ten 
of all S.I.s examined by the Scrutiny Committee was subjected to some form 
of discussion in Parliament. Nevertheless, the system of control is far from 
adequate. Much might be done by an extension of the affirmative procedure. 
Other reforms of machinery are possible. But lack of time remains as the 
main enemy and the finding of extra time as the greatest problem. 





1Report, H.C. 310 of 1953. 


The creation of the Committee and its activities up to 1949 were the subject of an 


informative article by A. H. Hanson in PuBLIC ADMINISTRATION, Winter, 1949. 


3§.R.O. 1923 of 1946. Debated 26.11.46. H.C. Deb. Vol. 430, Nos. 11,12. S.I. 724 


of 1948. Debated 22.4.48. H.C. Deb. Vol. 449, No. 105. 
418.7.46 H.C. Deb. Vol. 425, Nos. 179, 180. 
5H.C. 310 of 1953, p. xix. 
®Jbid., pp. XxXvii-xxviii. 
"Ibid., p. xxviii. 
8Debated 16.6.53. H.C. Deb. Vol. 516, No. 121. 
®§.I. 120 of 1949. Debated 28.2.49. H.C. Deb. Vol. 462, No. 69. 


" ee Wales Sea Fisheries District (Expenses) Order, 1953. See H.C. 105 of 
1952-3. 


“Report. Pp. xxvi-xxvii. 
1281. 574 of 1953. See H.C. 170 of 1952-3. 
13""he Raw Cocoa Order. S.R.O. 552 of 1947. See H.C. 141 of 1946-7, pp. 1-4. 
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Municipal Co-ordination 
By Dr. L. P. GREEN 


This paper was presented to the Annual Conference of the Institute of 

Town Clerks of Southern Africa at Pietermaritzburg in May, 1955. 

Dr. Green is a member of the staff of the Town Clerk’s Department of 

the City of Johannesburg and is particularly concerned with the evidence 

being prepared and presented by the City to the Transvaal Local 
Government Commission of Inquiry. 


Introduction 


OUBTLESS, if someone a hundred years hence were to write a book about 

municipal government in South Africa today, his section dealing with con- 
temporary problems would contain a major chapter headed “‘ Co-ordination.” 
Almost everywhere, it seems, councillors and local government officers are 
being forced to pay increasing attention to the maintenance of harmony in 
municipal policies, activities and governmental machinery as urban areas 
rapidly expand in population and extent. On every side, problems of 
co-ordination are arising that must be answered if the local government 
system is to continue to march in step with current events. 

Those answers will depend very much on local circumstances, of course, 
but I am sure that analysis will show them to have at least one thing in 
common. They will all be based on better communication. As a municipal 
organisation grows, discord in staff relations, or between departments or 
committees, is almost bound to arise sooner or later; and it will probably 
result from misunderstandings, inadequate information, organisational bottle- 
necks and such-like obstacles to good communication between the people 
concerned, rather than from any wilful intent to disorganise. In much the 
same way, as the local government system itself grows, discord between 
expanding local authorities, or between the local and provincial authorities, 
is equally probable and just as likely to result from similar causes. In fact, 
wherever problems of co-ordination arise, if attention is first directed to the 
system of communication most of the problems should begin to solve 
themselves. 

This conclusion may be only too obvious to some people, but it is not 
very easy to distinguish the wood from the trees when they are springing up 
so thick and fast around us. For myself, research into the theory and practice 
of local government at Natal University first put the trees in their place, and 
I have been particularly interested in the subject of co-ordination since then, 
both in Johannesburg (when helping to draft memoranda to be submitted by 
the City Council to the Transvaal Local Government Commission of Inquiry) 
and in Great Britain (during recent discussions with various town clerks and 
university staffs). My investigations have concerned three particular problem- 
areas : first, the committee system ; second, the departmental system ; third, 
the government of metropolitan or city regions. I propose to describe some of 
the results in this paper, and I hope you will find them interesting and helpful 
in resolving one or two of your own difficulties. 

In some instances I may repeat what others have said before in papers 
read at your annual conferences, but I think no one has approached these 
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matters from quite the same direction. Since my approach starts with the 
elementary importance of communication, I had betterdefine what that term 
implies. In any organisation, effective communication requires three things : 
first, a known and comprehensive communications structure made up of lines 
or channels of communication ; second, a code governing the relations between 
people and groups occupying various organisational roles; and _ third, 
co-operative attitudes throughout the organisation. 


ee 


The Co-ordination of the Committee System : 


Most private businesses supply the public with one particular kind of | 
commodity or service, or are confined to a particular trade. Most municipal 
authorities, however, supply the public with a very wide range of services, 
some commercial, others philanthropic, others essential to health or to the | 
protection of property or life. The only factor common to these is that they 
are all municipal, the power to supply them being vested in a single municipal 
authority on the principle that too many cooks spoil the broth. It follows that, | 
although most private businesses are managed by one managing committee 
or board of directors, municipal councils must divide their work amongst a 
number of such bodies each concerned with the management of a major ! 
service and its ancillaries. 

This specialisation or division of labour leads to two administrative | 
difficulties that are more likely to bother municipal than private undertakings. 
One is the problem of decentralising powers of management from the council 
to its committees ; the other is the problem of co-ordinating the work of those 
committees. Undoubtedly, some private businesses may be faced with similar 
problems, but only where they supply a similarly wide range of services, or 
feed widely separated markets, or necessarily produce their goods in widely { 
separated centres. In these cases, the labour of management is generally 
divided between a number of boards or committees each enjoying definite 
delegated powers, as in our municipalities, and similar administrative problems 
naturally arise. 

I am not going to deal with the problem of decentralising managerial | 
powers. I refer to it merely because, however necessary delegation to 
committees may become as council business grows, it complicates the problem / 
of co-ordination. Our modern municipal organisation is shaped like a wheel. | 
The hub is the council itself meeting as one body; the spokes are the} 
committees; the rim consists of the departments. One of the tasks of 
co-ordination is to keep the wheel well balanced as it expands, and if the 
spokes have to be strengthened as the rim grows heavier, the hub must also | 
be assisted to take the strain. This may mean that the council will have to be) 
enlarged, or that greater talent must be attracted to it. It will certainly mean | 
that the system of communication will have to be strengthened and improved | 
by the development of managerial aids or tools, so that the council does not | 
lose its grip upon the municipal organisation as a whole. 

To illustrate this development, I would like to refer to paragraphs 53) 
and 54 of a memorandum submitted on term of reference (e) by the City 
Council of Johannesburg to the Transvaal Local Government Commission of 
Inquiry. These point out that, in our larger municipalities, specialisation and 
decentralisation have led over the years to the development of formal aids tof 
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MUNICIPAL CO-ORDINATION 


co-ordination. When, as in Durban 100 years ago, the town council could 
deal with all matters itself and did not have to divide its work amongst 
committees, co-ordinated government was a simple task. The minutes of 
council meetings provided an accurate memory, and councillors could naturally 
and informally correlate their actions and decisions, both generally and 
particularly, as they were all concerned in the administration of every service. 
Co-ordination resulted from direct contact of the people involved, aided by a 
written record. 

As council business increased, however, specialisation had to be intro- 
duced and the work farmed out to committees of the council. The council’s 
main managerial problem was how to continue to keep a firm grip on the 
work of municipal administration without unduly hampering these com- 
mittees. The first solution lay in the statutory obligation for the committees 
to keep minutes and to report to the council, as for example, in the Natal 
Municipal Ordinance of 1854 and the Transvaal Municipal Ordinance of 1903. 

The communication system established in Johannesburg under the 
Ordinance of 1903 and a proclamation of 1900 certainly provided the council 
and its committees with information sufficient to enable them to co-ordinate 
their work continuously and effectively. But, as an increasing volume of 
business necessitated the delegation of powers of disposal to committees, 
further aids to co-ordination were required and financial control became 
increasingly important. For example, the Johannesburg Standing Orders of 
these years provided that the council might not vote expenditure until it 
had been considered and reported on by a finance committee. This 
committee’s duties were defined in detail. It was to regulate the finances of 
the town, report to each council meeting, prepare annual estimates of receipts 
and expenses, present periodic statements to the council summarising receipts 
and expenditure, and draw up financial regulations. In 1906, the committee 
had delegated to it the power of general financial control over all work carried 
out by the council. 

As for Durban, when its town clerk suggested in 1914 a most limited 
amount of decentralisation to committees, he also advised “‘ the preparation of 
Estimates of Ways and Means by the several Committees for submission to 
the Finance Committee prior to the end of each financial year ” and “ the 
reporting to the Finance Committee of every instance where expenditure is 
recommended not provided for under the Estimates of Ways and Means.” 
Again, the basic object was to assist the council in its management by 
establishing better communication between its parts. 

Financial control has been brought to a fine art in South Africa since 
then, but even in 1901 a further aid to co-ordination was felt to be necessary 
in Johannesburg. A general purposes committee was created inter alia to 
consider and report from time to time upon the conduct of the administrative 
work of the council, its committees and departments; to review standing 
orders and references to committees ; to consider and report on any matter 
not referred to any other committee ; and, in the case of every new proposal 
of sufficient importance, to point out its bearing upon the law of the land, or 
on the council’s general lines of action, or on any of its works, past, present 
or future. 

In the event, this third main aid to the hub of Johannesburg’s municipal 
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organisation, whose terms of reference were then almost unique in the jp f 
council-committee system of local government, never’completely succeeded | 

in bringing about the co-ordination of policy and machinery with an eye to the. 
future requirements. Perhaps those terms were drawn too broadly, so that the of 
particular co-ordinating function was lost to view in a welter of general com 
purposes. Whatever the cause, both Sir John Maud and the council concluded = wor 
in the 1930s that Johannesburg had not succeeded in fully co-ordinating its — actiy 
activities, and new proposals began to be made. As for other large ynd 
municipalities in South Africa and Great Britain, although many set up | the; 
committees for general purposes in these years, very few instructed them to amo 
consider every new major proposal in the manner laid down in Johannesburg. q gr 
In fact, the importance of co-ordinating policy and machinery on the basis com; 
of future as well as present requirements appears to have remained amo 
unrecognised. And, as municipal organisations grew, the spokes and rim  jnco; 
increasingly threatened to fly off the hub. 

This tendency towards “ fragmentation”? was remarked upon by Sir 4 yet 
John Maud in 1938 in Johannesburg. In 1926, it led Lord Simon of  seyije 
Wythenshawe to conclude that the government of Manchester was efficient in ther 
detail but sadly lacking in vision and imagination. To him, the cause was the or th 
lack of machinery for co-ordinating the work of the various committees, and pece; 
the fact that there was no individual or committee responsible for the general (jf n¢ 
policy of the council as a whole. He thus suggested a standing committee on comr 
“Co-ordination and Control” responsible for allocating duties to other comt 
committees and for recommending new committees to take up new duties. case 
He thought it should be the most important committee of the council. How. 

In 1954, the same tendency towards fragmentation led the Organisation .Mr. 
and Methods Division of H.M. Treasury to report that the Coventry Cit our, 
Council needed some body capable of taking an overall view of th gp-or 
administrative organisation and of the size and nature of its establishments, srop¢ 
and directly responsible for recruiting all staff (other than purely professional mynj 
or technical persons) for all departments. It thus proposed an “ Establishment) geyej, 
and General Administration Committee ”’ capable of taking a comprehensive expan 
view of the working of the civic machine. Johannesburg is now trying its own and [ 
variation of this theme (including an establishment committee) and several 
town clerks in Great Britain are very interested in the outcome of the 
experiment. In addition, you.may remember that Mr. Joubert supported A 
the idea of a policy committee in his last Presidential Address to this Institute. coync 

For myself, I feel that every large or rapidly expanding municipality yj) ¢ 
should seriously think of setting up some such committee. In principle, its But, j 
main function should be the general oversight and review of policy and) hub a 
machinery on behalf of the council, with a view to giving direction and) organi 
coherence to municipal development. It should attempt to collate plans ; 
produced by other committees into a mutually consistent set, help to define) 59 the 
the major objectives of the organisation, and try to ensure that it attains them.) seryicg 
Its function would be one of administrative co-ordination, as distinct from the) menta: 
financial control already exercised by finance committees, and it would have) it js ty 
some general responsibility for staff matters. As Sir Charles Renold remarks) prima 
in Large-Scale Organisation, care for the well-being of the people who are t0| neeg 4, 
do things is just as important as concern for the things to be done. It iS) Moreo 
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MUNICIPAL CO-ORDINATION 


in fact, a condition of doing them successfully. 

I do not suggest that a co-ordinating committee should interfere with 
the legitimate activities of another committee. The function is largely a matter 
of communication—of advice, assistance and guidance—so that other 
committees have sufficient information to enable them to co-ordinate their 
work themselves. Although to co-ordinate means to unite and correlate all 
activities, it is not management itself. To manage or govern is to conduct an 
undertaking towards its objectives by seeking to make the best possible use of 
the resources at its command. A council governs by dividing its management 
amongst a number of executive or spending committees each concerned with 
a group of municipal services. A co-ordinating committee, like a finance 
committee, is a managerial tool needed to ensure that this division of labour 
amongst the spending committees does not lead to disparate council activities, 
inconsistent policies and bad organisation. 

It follows, I think, that a co-ordinating committee should not exercise 
a veto over the proposals of other committees, but should be in a position to 
review them, to refer them back for further consideration, and to report on 
them to the council wherever necessary. I am not sure about its composition 
or the stage at which it should be introduced, but I should expect it to become 
necessary when a municipality reaches the 60,000 to 80,000 population mark 
(if not before), and think it should consist of the chairmen of other standing 
committees. It should certainly be a standing committee, but might well be 
combined with the finance committee in some local authorities, in which 
case its composition might be different. From talks I have had with Sir 
Howard Roberts and Mr. W. E. Jackson of the London County Council, 
‘Mr. Gregg of Birmingham, Mr. Dingle of Manchester and Mr. Clegg of 
Bournemouth, it would appear that opinion in Britain would favour a separate 
o-ordinating committee, although there is no body exactly like the one 
proposed here. In any event, however, I am sure that the larger a 
municipality becomes the more important should this committee be, 
developing into the keystone of the committee system as municipal business 
expands in variety and scope. Its chief adviser should be the town clerk, 
and I must now turn to consider his function in the light of these proposals. 


The Co-ordination of the Departmental System 


A student once wrote that it is the departmental officers who do the work ; 
councillors merely talk! If that is so, a well co-ordinated committee system 
will co-ordinate the talk rather than the work of municipal government. 
But, in any case, I think you will agree that it is not enough to attend to the 
hub and spokes of a wheel only, and to forget the rim—which, in a municipal 


mn. and) organisation, consists of the system of departments. 


- plans 
define 


Just as the council must divide its management amongst committees, 
so the everyday work of local government must be divided according to major 


; them. services, ancillary services grouped with each major service to form depart- 
om tht) mental blocks, and money, material and men allocated to each block. I believe 
d have it is true to say that most municipal organisations have grown from a single 
emarks) primary unit into a complicated departmental system through this continuous 
are 0) need to divide the labour of government as it expands in volume and variety. 

It i8) Moreover, I believe this division has been governed by two basie requirements, 
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the first technical, the second human. The first requirement is to separate 


out the main groups of services so as to bring special skills and techniques, 


to their performance. The second requirement is to restrict the basic working 
groups to an effective size, where effectiveness depends as much on the 
capacities, needs and teamwork of the employees as on the capacity of 
management. 

A large municipality will thus have a system of departments each more 
or less self-contained ; each concerned with at least one major service such 


as public health, transport, public works, native affairs and so on; each’ 


needing special skills and techniques appropriate to its work ; and each made 
up of divisions and sections over which that work is distributed. Moreover, 
as the work grows in volume and variety, these sections and divisions must 
multiply if the size of the basic working groups is to be kept effective and if 
special skills are to be applied to the performance of new duties. The number 
of departments must also tend to grow. 

In the result, this process is bound to strengthen that tendency towards 
“* fragmentation ” I have already referred to. But this is not all. Authority 
must be delegated within departments as they grow in size. The departmental 
head who refuses to delegate executive authority to his subordinates will soon 
find himself a very effective bottleneck. As his department’s basic units 
multiply, its centre will become congested with matters awaiting decision, its 
lines of communication will become blocked, and its structure will become 
more and more elaborate. The situation can be relieved only by off-loading 
the central burden of work on to other shoulders, by encouraging initiative 
in subordinate officers and by thus freeing the department’s lines of 
communication. 

Such delegation tends to strengthen the centrifugal tendency of the 
organisation in general and, as it continues to grow, it must tend to fail as 2 
co-operative system unless increasing co-ordination matches the development 
of specialisation and decentralisation. This means that financial contro] and 
administrative co-ordination must be developed within the departmental 
system as well as within the committee system. 

Financial control apart, such a development must particularly involve 
the town clerk as the principal officer of the council and the person generally 
recognised as responsible for the administrative co-ordination of its work. 
We all know what is implied by financial control, but administrative 
co-ordination is a different kettle of fish. Although I have already defined it 
on page 336, its practical implications for the town clerk need some working 
out. 

To begin with, much of the function concerns the establishment and 
maintenance of a good system of communication throughout the organisation. 
As I have indicated, this is firstly a matter of good structure : the network of 
communications connecting the main points of the organisation must be well 
devised and maintained so that information can pass easily and quickly from 
point to point. Secondly, it involves a comprehensive published code of 
domestic regulations, standing orders and rules of order mapping this structure 
and laying down the functions and procedure of the council, its committee) 
and departments. Thirdly, however well formal structure and regulations aa 
devised and maintained, communication between the various parts of the 
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organisation will always depend very much upon the willingness of people 
to co-operate with each other, to use the machinery provided and to comply 
with regulations. In short, good personnel relations leading to voluntary 
co-operation and willingness to serve must be fostered, which means that the 
main aspects of staff management or establishment work are involved. 

Clearly, the maintenance of a good system of communication is quite 
atask: but administrative co-ordination demands even more than this. If the 
machinery and activity of an undertaking are to be co-ordinated with any 
success, someone must ensure the systematic ordering of operations. In 
municipal government, this process is now known as Organisation and 
Methods—the studied examination and improvement on an advisory basis 
of general organisation and of detailed methods in order to secure maximum 
efficiency in the operation of the council’s administrative and executive 
machinery, and economy in manpower and cost. 

This is not all. The machinery and activity of municipal government 
can hardly be co-ordinated successfully if the policy to be executed itself lacks 
harmony and logic. In the final analysis, strategy or the co-ordination of 
policy must always be of first-rate importance to the effective working of a 
municipal authority. This must involve heads of department as well as 
councillors, and particularly the co-ordinating committee and its chief adviser, 
the town clerk. 

It follows that if town clerks are to be responsible for administrative 
co-ordination, in addition to any legal and secretarial work, they must be 
involved in at least three main duties—the maintenance of a system of 
communication (including personnel administration); the business of 
organisation and methods ; and the co-ordination of policy and machinery. 

What this implies is indicated in the Johannesburg City Council’s 
memorandum on terms of reference (f). Paragraph 68 of that memorandum 
states: “In a large municipality, the town clerk and his deputy should thus 
have the direct or indirect assistance of ‘ staff’ sections or divisions broadly 
defined and somewhat loosely integrated. A model arrangement . . . might 
well provide for a secretariat (including committee clerks, typists, duplicating 
clerks and persons employed in the mayor’s office), an information and public 
relations section, a records office, an organisation and methods division, a 
personnel or staff agency, a legal section, and a research section. Some of 
these units might consist of only one or possibly two specialists ; others would 
be larger divisions with, perhaps, independent status.” 

The memorandum adds in paragraph 63 that, for coherent local 
government, “ all major proposals should be co-ordinated before they reach the 
committee stage, preferably by a departmental committee under the chairman- 
ship of the town clerk, dealing with matters of machinery as well as policy.” 
It also remarks that “a departmental committee can hardly be expected to 
co-ordinate policy as only the council and committees can formulate and settle 
that, but it can and does co-ordinate definite proposals before they reach the 
committee stage ; and it has been successfully employed in . . . both South 
Africa and Great Britain. Moreover, the New York City Mayor’s Committee 
on Management Survey suggests that, for the same purpose, the city should 
now create an inter-departmental Management Council made up of heads of 
departments and their top deputies.” 
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While I agree with these conclusions, I myself think that in the really 
large municipality the town clerk might be relieved of much of the ordinary 
departmental duties and his deputy made the de facto head of the town clerk’s 
department. The town clerk could then devote more of his time to the larger 
problems of municipal government, becoming (by way of the co-ordinating 
committee) a general consultant to the council on administrative, organisa- 
tional, constitutional and even civic problems. Whether or not he is given this 
position, every council should officially recognise him as more than a mere 
jack-of-all-trades. I am thinking of something other than standing orders 
and would like to quote from a report, dated 9th April, 1946, of the General 
Purposes Committee of the Birmingham City Council: “ Your Committee 
have had in mind the desirability of maintaining the present position whereby 
the Town Clerk is the head of the Corporation service, in much the same 
manner as there is a recognised head of the Civil Service. In their view it is 
important that, so far as the varied activities of the Corporation may be 
envisaged as a single entity, there should be one official charged with the 
responsibility of keeping the work of the Corporation as a whole under review.” 

Some such statement, recorded by the council whenever a new town 
clerk is appointed, might be more effective than any legal provision inserted in 
an ordinance, or any less personal provision of standing orders, in fixing the 
responsibility for administrative co-ordination and in clothing each town clerk 
with authority appropriate to its undertaking. Of course, success will still 
depend very much upon personality and training, but these are matters for 
the appointing councils and the Institute to attend to. 

I do not suggest that the formal powers of the town clerk relative to 
those of other departmental heads should be increased. I am suggesting only 
that his function as administrative co-ordinator should be more fully recognised 
by analysing what it actually implies ; that he should be given the tools with 
which to carry out his task ; and that greater use should be made of his existing 
latent powers. The town clerk should still have no authority to tell other 
heads of departments what to do within their own particular spheres of work ; 
and he should not generally interfere with a particular department’s activities 
even as far as his own function is concerned. He should try to undertake that 
function by means of information, guidance and persuasion. As a co-ordinator 
he will, in fact, spend most of his time arbitrating between others, finding 
grounds for agreement, suggesting the modification of departmental proposals 
in the light of other proposals and decisions, and generally seeing that proper 
co-operation exists between the various departments. He should have power 
to instruct only as a last resort where council decisions and regulations are not 
being observed and every other procedure, including cups of tea, proves to be 
ineffective. If there is a regular meeting of departmental heads under his 
chairmanship, I am sure he will have very little occasion to use such power. 


The Government of Metropolitan Regions 
Discussion with the persons I have already mentioned, with Professors 
Mackenzie and Robson of Manchester and London Universities, and with 
Mr. D. N. Chester, Warden of Nuffield College, Oxford, revealed wide 
differences of opinion in Britain about the burning question of regional 
government. There was general agreement, however, on the submissions 
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made in Johannesburg’s memorandum on this subject to the Local Govern- 
ment Commission of Inquiry. 

Very briefly, the memorandum agreed that the development of city or 
metropolitan regions covering a number of towns and villages lying within the 
sphere of influence of a central city should be recognised by changes in 
the local government system, especially in order to co-ordinate the local 
administration of these regions. But it pointed out the need to preserve local 
communities of interest ; the need for social research into the boundaries of 
such regions ; the need for detailed studies of municipal services to discover 
their optimum size in terms of average costs per head of the persons served ; 
the need to find out if costs of administration do generally increase as a local 
authority grows; and the need to consider each region on its own as a 
particular case demanding a particular solution. Finally, the memorandum 
listed the many possible forms of metropolitan or city-regional local govern- 
ment that might be employed, and made some very tentative suggestions in 
regard to the Witwatersrand. 

Mr. Jackson, of the London County Council, agreed whole-heartedly 
with the memorandum’s conclusions, and Mr. Chester had already read a 
paper to the Association of Municipal Corporations at its 1954 Conference 
in which he stated in a paragraph headed “ Absence of Detailed Studies ” : 
“ This brings me back to the main line of my argument. Criticism (of the 
local government system) in recent years has been obsessed with the problem 
of areas. Perhaps, however, that is too simple a way of putting it. Instead, 
I would prefer to say, obsessed with the problem of areas as seen from the 
outside, usually in statistical terms. Where, for example, are the detailed 
internal studies of the working of different sized local authorities, of the 
administration of particular services, or even of what has happened upon the 
transfer of a service (e.g., the transfer of the fire service to and from the 
Home Office)? Few who write most often and most assuredly on local 
areas have had working experience of local government. It is most difficult, 
particularly if the writer lives in London, to make detailed studies of local 
administration in action—it is much easier to use national reports and the 
information supplied by the central departments.” 

I am quite certain that the need for metropolitan or city-regional local 
government is arising in South Africa, but I am equally certain that detailed 
studies on the lines indicated in the Johannesburg memorandum and by 
Mr. Chester must be made before we attempt to meet that need by 
constitutional change. In this respect, I believe a great deal can be learnt 
from the recent Toronto experiment and I would like to end this paper with 
a reference to what has been happening there. 

Before 1912 the City of Toronto expanded for a number of years by 
annexing territory as suburban growth occurred ; but the time came when 
proposals for annexation had to be rejected as being too costly to the city, 
unless the areas were already built up and most municipal services were already 
functioning. From 1912 onwards, therefore, annexation virtually ceased and 
small municipal authorities were set up to govern the growing suburban 
communities. The metropolitan region of the central city and these satellites 
grew rapidly between 1912 and 1952, until the total population reached some 
1,250,000 people inhabiting an area of 600 square miles and governed by 
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twenty-three local authorities. The inner zone of this region covered 


245 square miles and included the central city, four towns, three villages and 


five urbanised townships. 
In spite of some 165 inter-municipal agreements and two regional 
co-ordinating bodies (the Toronto and York Roads Commission and the 


Toronto and York Planning Board), these local authorities all tended to go | 


their own separate ways. Because of lack of co-operation, no system of 
arterial highways accompanied the zone’s rapid expansion. The Planning 


Board lined its walls with plans that were never implemented. Several , 


municipalities were separated by the city from Lake Ontario, the chief source 
of water, and their supplies became inadequate. And no authority seemed 
to be interested in finding comprehensive solutions to these and other 
problems common to the whole area. 

At last, the Mayor of Toronto and representatives of most adjacent 
municipalities met in 1948 and asked the Toronto Civic Advisory Council to 


study the situation. Its report of 1950 coincided with the Planning Board’s | 


own recommendations and with proposals from the Municipality of Long 
Branch and from Toronto itself, both suggesting consolidation. In fact, 
Toronto wished to amalgamate most of the local authorities within the 
metropolitan region. 

Since the Toronto plan involved the disestablishment of thirteen existing 
municipalities, it had to be considered by the Ontario Municipal Board, 
which is an administrative tribunal appointed by the Province to hear 
applications and appeals regarding a number of municipal matters. The Board 
began to consider the subject in June, 1951, but did not announce its findings 
until January, 1953, when it surprised many people by submitting its own 
plan to federate the central city and twelve adjacent municipalities. With 
modifications, the plan was adopted by the Ontario Legislature, and the 
Toronto Metropolitan Council became fully operational on Ist January, 1954. 

This Council consists of twenty-five members: twelve from the city, 
one from each of the other twelve municipalities, and an elected chairman. 
It has been superimposed upon the existing local authorities, which continue 
to deal with local affairs in their own areas while the Council administers 
services classified as regional. These common regional services include water 
supply (although local authorities continue to distribute water at retail) ; 
sewerage works, trunk line sewers and drainage lines (but not local systems) ; 
metropolitan roads ; hospitals, homes for the aged, and the care of neglected 
children (but not other public health matters) ; regional planning (subject to 
the recommendations of a Metropolitan Planning Board and Ministerial 
approval); and the operation of all public transport systems (through a 
Transportation Commission .appointed by the Council). In all these matters 
cost. have been shifted from local to metropolitan shoulders, and the Council 
precepts upon the local authorities to meet current expenses and debt 
repayments. 

This experiment, which attempts to allow local municipalities in the 
metropolitan area to preserve their local autonomy in local matters and to 
combine them together for the provision of metropolitan services, is in its 
infancy. Clearly, no positive judgment can yet be made of it as a solution to | 


the problem of co-ordinating the activities of a number of contiguous local 
| 
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authorities. But it is certainly an experiment to be watched and an example 
which, I hope, will set enquiries on foot in South Africa. 

As regards such enquiries, I have already suggested that they will have 
to be most detailed, and before closing I would like to quote from an article 
by George Gathercole in Municipal Finance, August 1954: 


When the province of Ontario embarked on a search for a solution to 
the Metropolitan Toronto problem, it undertook an analysis of the 
advantages and disadvantages and the cost and other relevant factors of 
all the alternative plans that might be suitable. It studied the area of 
the municipalities, the present and future population, the children of 
school and pre-school age, the expenditures of the various municipalities 
on each of their services, the amount and structure of their public debts, 
their per capita tax levies and assessments, and the extent to which 
services in each municipality had to be financed by taxes on residential 
property as against those on industrial and commercial. It analysed 
the provincial grants to the municipalities, and the manner in which these 
would be affected. 


Whatever investigations may be made here in South Africa before firm 
proposals for city-regional or metropolitan local government are drafted, 
those proposals should have as their basic object the establishment of 
machinery to co-ordinate rather than to undertake local government services. 
Sometimes co-ordination may be possible only by placing a service under the 
direct management of a regional local authority, sometimes economy may 
demand regionalisation; but the essential function of a regional local 
authority should be to plan rather than to execute, and its essential justification 
the establishment of better communication in the local administration of the 
region. As Urwick points out, planning is mainly “a question of providing 
existing authorities with information sufficient to enable them to co-ordinate 
their work effectively and accurately.” 
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STUDIES OF. 
ADMINISTRATIVE METHODS 


The Royal Institute of Public Administration undertakes studies 
of administrative methods, which subject particular problems to 
intensive investigation, and seek to define the principles of efficient 
practice and to show how substantial economies can be achieved. 

These studies are supplied without charge to the Institute’s 
corporate members according to their requirements, but the first 
four studies mentioned below have been placed on general sale, the 
prices charged to authorities not in corporate membership of the 
Institute being 12s. 6d. for the first copy of each study, and 5s. for 
each extra copy. The price to individual members of the Institute 
is 6s. per copy. 


Advertisements for Staff. 1951. Pp. 15. 


An analysis of published staff advertisements with illustrations of common 
extravagances and of ways of publishing the maximum information at the 
minimum cost. This study has enabled some of the larger public authorities to 
save hundreds of pounds a year. 


Local Authorities’ Minutes and Reports. 1952. Pp. 28. 


This detailed examination of local authorities’ minutes and reports shows how 
economies can be achieved by : 


(a) Reducing the length of published text; 
(6) Using the most economical methods of reproduction. 


Information contained in the sections on printing with economy will be found 
useful on a wide range of printing work. 


Local Authorities’ Letters of Appointment. 1952. Pp. 24. 


A study of the problems involved in preparing and reproducing letters of 
appointment which will provide satisfactory contracts of service to both employer 
and employee, and will include the information that a new employee requires on 
taking up his appointment. Appendices contain a specimen letter to an office 
worker and one to amanual worker. 


Official Travelling : Cost of Transport. 1953. Pp. 20. 
This report deals with the financial and economic aspects of all the available 
means of transport, and with the organisation and supervision of official travel. 


Appendices contain specimen costs, a specimen claim form, and a check list of 
practices leading to the economical operation of authority-owned cars. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Haldane House, 76A New Cavendish Street, London, W.1 
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INSTITUTE NEWS 





About Members 


CONGRATULATIONS to Mrs. Dorothy Johnstone, Chairman of the Executive 
Council during 1954-55, who received the C.B.E. in the Birthday Honours 
List. Mrs. Johnstone is an Assistant Secretary in the Treasury. 

Dr. A. H. Marshall, City Treasurer of Coventry and Chairman of the 
Executive Council, 1952-53, has recently spent three months in British 
Guiana advising the Government of that territory on a plan for the reform 
of local government. This follows a similar mission he undertook in the 
Sudan in 1949. Dr. Marshall is a member of the Colonial Office Local 
Government Advisory Panel. His report is now published. 

Another member to undertake a mission abroad is Brigadier S. T. 
Divers, who has gone to Rangoon as head of a United Nations public 
administration team to advise and assist the Government of Burma. Brigadier 
Divers was Chairman of the Institute’s Newcastle Regional Group while 
serving as Controller of the Central Office of the Ministry of Pensions and 
National Insurance. While in Rangoon, Brigadier Divers plans to help 
launch a Burma Institute of Management and Administration. 

The Executive Council have invited the following to serve as co-opted 
members during the coming year: Sir Harold Banwell (Secretary, Association 
of Municipal Corporations), Mr. F. G. Brewer (Secretary, The Gas Council), 
Mr. K. T. Spencer (Chief Scientist, Ministry of Fuel and Power), Mr. E. R. 
Vose (Organisation Branch, National Coal Board) and Mr. A. L. A. West 
(Treasurer, North West Metropolitan Regional Hospital Board). Mr. C. 
Winter, until recently Principal Assistant, Legal and Parliamentary Depart- 
ment, London County Council, and for many years a member of the Executive 
Council, did not stand for re-election as he has now taken up an appointment 
as Legal Draftsman to the States of Guernsey. 


The Annual General Meeting 


THE highlight of this year’s Annual General Meeting was an address by 
the Chairman, Mrs. Dorothy Johnstone, on the Institute’s Journal in the 
1920s. This covered the first seven volumes—Vol. I No. 1 appeared in 
early 1923—years during which there was a good deal of discussion about 
the proper place and functions of the Institute. 

Mrs. Johnstone was able to throw light on some of the origins of current 
Institute activities, as well as to impress those who heard her with the high 
standard of contribution which the founding members of the Institute set 
themselves and those who were to follow. Many famous names appear 
among the early contributors—Lord Haldane, Viscount Milner, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, Sir John Anderson as he then was, Mr. Ernest Bevin, to mention 
but a few—and others who were to achieve eminence in the years to come. 
Sir Ernest Gowers contributed an essay in 1929 entitled “‘ Mainly about the 
King’s English.” 

Unfortunately for our readers Mrs. Johnstone destroyed the only set 
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of notes of her lecture before the Editor could obtain it for the Journal. 


It was fortunate that Mr. Hugh L. Keenleyside, Director General of | 


the United Nations Technical Assistance Administration, whose headquarters 
are at New York, was able to be in London on the day of the Annual General 
Meeting and to receive the Haldane prize for 1954. In responding to the 
Chairman’s remarks, Mr. Keenleyside, who has had a distinguished career 
in the Canadian public service, recalled a reference in her address to an 
early Fournal correspondent stationed in the north of Canada, who relied 


on the Journal to keep him in touch with the latest developments in public | 


administration. Mr. Keenleyside remarked: “ The Institute makes a habit 
of being kind to Canadians.” 


Scottish Health Services Conference 


A Two-pay conference on Ist and 2nd April at the Peebles Hydro for repre- 
sentatives of the Scottish Health Services constituted one of the most 
ambitious projects yet undertaken by an Institute Regional Group. It was 
attended by 250 delegates and the subjects discussed were “‘ Working Together 
—Progress and Prospects ” ; “‘ Mental Health ” ; and “ Care of Old People.” 

The Group secured an excellent team of speakers, and everyone present 
agreed that the conference could not have had a better chairman than Dr. 
May Baird. Dr. Baird is Chairman of the North East Scotland Regional 
Hospital Board and Convener of the Health and Welfare Committee of 
Aberdeen Corporation. Her husband is Regius Professor of Midwifery at 
the University of Aberdeen. After steering the conference through its 
business with great skill, Dr. Baird brought the proceedings to an end with 
a summing up which was both masterly and witty. 

In an editorial on this conference, the County and Municipal Record 
of Edinburgh said : 


The whole proceedings effectively refuted the assertions of those 
who consider that conferences are a waste of time and that the circulation 
of papers should be enough to secure the dissemination of ideas. It is 
difficult to believe that anyone who listened to the discussions at Peebles 
failed to get a fresh sight of some aspect or other of the subject or to 
receive the germs of some ideas new to him. 


The Edinburgh Group can feel well pleased with the outcome of this 
conference, the first ever held in Scotland to provide a common meeting 
place for the three branches of the Scottish Health Services. Particular 
thanks are due to the Group’s Chairman, Sir Charles Cunningham, and to 
the Group Secretary, Mr. William Fraser. 


Nottingham Conference 


ANOTHER important Group venture was staged at the University of Notting- 
ham by the Institute’s Nottingham and East Midlands Regional Group 
in April, when some eighty people discussed the special problems arising 
from the administration of technical services. 

Many of the arrangements were made by local members, and under 
the competent and kindly Chairmanship of Sir Basil Gibson, former Town 
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Clerk of Sheffield and now Chairman of the Sheffield Regional Hospital 
Board, a most enjoyable conference was held. An entertaining and contro- 
versial address was given by the County Surveyor of Derbyshire, Mr. S. 
Mehew, speaking on the place of the technical officer in an organisation, 
who stressed the importance of direct contact between the technician and 
the policy-maker. He also told some very amusing anecdotes, including 
the one about the twelfth labourer who pulled his wheelbarrow instead of 
pushing it like his eleven colleagues—not, as an industrial consultant suspected, 
for any O & M reason, but “ because he hated the sight of the —— thing.” 

This session was followed by an analysis of the position of the accounting 
and other technical officer as seen in the administration of the Air Ministry, 
by Mr. Brian Humphreys-Davies, which is to be reprinted in the Winter 
issue of the Journal. The concluding contribution came from Mr. S. A. 
Bailey, formerly Establishment Officer of the Ministry of Transport, and 
now a special adviser at the Administrative Staff College. Mr. Bailey told 
the conference how much he thought could be done to fit the technician for 
managerial responsibility, and he described some courses organised by the 
Treasury for this purpose. 

The programme included a reception given by the University, where 
members were received by the Vice-Chancellor, Mr. B. L. Hallward. On 
the Saturday afternoon the Group Council arranged a tour of the City of 
Nottingham, which ended with tea at the Council House. Here the conference 
members were received by the Lord Mayor and the Sheriff of Nottingham, 
who personally conducted parties over the many interesting rooms of what 
must be one of the most attractive Council Houses in the country. 
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Executive Discretion and Judicial Control 


By C. J. HaMson. Stevens, 1954. Pp. x+222. 


It must be many years since a small 
handful of academic persons incited the 
English to take seriously a public institu- 
tion which is not Anglo-Saxon. One of the 
most eminent of them, Professor Hamson 
of the University of Cambridge, has in a 
few years by broadcast and article created 
a climate of opinion in which we can bear 
to look seriously at the most notable of 
French institutions, the Conseil d’Etat, the 
supreme administrative court. In a period 
notable in this country for the extension 
of public authority he has questioned our 
basic assumptions on the supremacy of 
law in England and on the evils of 
administrative law in France. Over here, 
since the extension of administrative power 
can no longer seriously be questioned, 
English publicists have oscillated between 
two defensive positions. They have 
argued, on the one hand, that this exten- 
sion presents no serious danger since 
Parliament still remains sovereign and 
ministerial responsibility is an effective 
check on administrative abuse. Alterna- 
tively, they have held that in the nature of 
things a highly developed social state must 
involve discretionary powers vested in the 
administration outside the jurisdiction of 
non-expert (and possibly biassed) judges. 

The first of these arguments has 
received too many hard knocks still to be 
held in all its purity. It is Professor 
Hamson’s great merit that he has seriously 
challenged the fatalism of the second 
argument by showing that in a country 
as “‘ administered’ as France, adequate 
checks and safeguards do exist, and that 
the French citizen, unlike the Englishman, 
has a real protection from the indiscri- 
minate and possibly arbitrary use of 
executive power. 

The Hamlyn Trust has now published 
the lectures which Professor Hamson 
delivered under its auspices in the Univer- 
sity of Nottingham. He here draws 
together the main threads of his previous 
arguments and explanations of the French 
system of administrative law and 
administrative courts. It is an exhilarating 
and disturbing piece of work written with 
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a style and elegance it would be im- 
pertinent to comment upon. He traces 
the intellectual voyage which is the 
common lot of those who interest them- 
selves in French administration. He first 
discovers the chastening experience of 
finding that his French interlocutors will 
not believe that his statement of the rule 
of law in this country can be correct. “‘ He 
was unable to bring himself to believe that 
he had rightly understood my exposition 
of that case. He was persuaded that I must 
have explained myself amiss because the 
proposition which he believed me to be 
suggesting to him—that is to say, the 
actual decision in Liversidge v. Anderson— 
was one which in his opinion must be 
unacceptable in a civilised country, and 
which was more than strange in a country 
which after all had invented the term 
‘the rule of law’. ... That perhaps is 
what most shocked him—that in the 
twentieth century the competent English 
court could so lightly have accepted a 
defence which absolutely precluded it 
from any inquiry into the ground and 
causes of an administrative act: for such 
a defence appeared to him to be the 
doctrine of the acte de gouvernement run 
completely wild.” 

The chastening experience continues 
when he looks for the (as he thinks) 
inevitable snag in the French system. 
We in this country have been so indoc- 
trinated by the “ necessities” of admin- 
istration that only the most powerful and 
rigorous proof will satisfy us that the 
Executive in any country is clearly and 
inescapably responsible for the reasonable- 
ness and legality of its acts. The snag 
we wait for—the acte de gouvernement— 
we find to be non-existent, except for the 
very limited field of diplomatic relations. 
Professor Hamson’s pressure on our 
scepticism becomes too great. He ruth- 
lessly cites and explains a wide range of 
case law to demolish our final illusions, 
and takes what we should regard as the 
most discretionary of ministerial acts, the | 
right of the Minister to determine who | 
is a fit and proper person to enter for a 
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civil service examination, and shows how 
the Conseil d’Etat even here refused to 
allow the bare word of the Minister to 
prejudice the rights of the citizen. No 
arbitrary exercise of power or discretion 
will be tolerated, neither from the postman 
nor from the Minister. ‘‘ The adminis- 
trator acting in due course of office must 
necessarily have had a sufficient cause or 
reason for his act: and to such an admin- 
istrator it can be no hardship to produce 
that reason before a body as well versed 
in administrative affairs as is the Conseil 
d’Etat.” 

Professor Hamson describes in some 
detail the methods as well as the principles 
of the court, and shows how its strength 
comes from its position as part of the 
Executive rather than part of the Judiciary. 
He shows in one brilliant section how the 
court has established a double control of 
the Executive. If the administrator is 
acting in a judicial capacity (anglice 
quasi-judicial) his judgment must conform 
to the basic concepts of natural law and 
the proper conduct of the process as 
understood by French lawyers. The 
Conseil is then competent in its capacity 
as an appeal court from all administrative 
tribunals. If, on the other hand, the 
administrator has exercised the executive 
power of his office, the court may require 
him later to show that he has exercised 
his discretion reasonably. If there is no 
detournement de pouvoir the court may 
inquire further to ensure that the “‘ motif ” 
of the act was “ matériellement exact,” 


' and if exact that it was also “‘ juridiquement 


correct.” And Professor Hamson can 
rightly and succinctly conclude that on ’ 
the face of the case “there is no power 
vested in the executive with the exercise 
of which the Conseil d’Etat will today 
hold itself to be incompetent to inquire.” 

This lucid and weighty study of what 
must be the major French contribution 
to a civilised system of law is in all its 
implications a formidable indictment of 
our own lack of such a system. We 
deceive ourselves if we imagine that our 
usual half-hearted objections have much 
weight: Will not the unity of law be 
broken? Are judges capable of appre- 
ciating the necessities of administration ? 
Do we not already have a system of ad- 
ministrative law? To each a reply is 
given and it is the more impressive 
coming from an author whose under- 
standing and sympathy for the common 
law is so warm. “Clearly,” he remarks 
at one point, “in England the order of 
things is wholly different from that 
obtaining in France, where as a matter 
of course by regular and extremely 
inexpensive process the humblest aggrieved 
subject effectively submits to a regularly 
constituted body for its impartial appraisal 
an act done in pursuance of the most 
highly discretionary power.” This par- 
ticular truth does us little credit, and 
anyone ashamed of it should read this 
book. 


BRIAN CHAPMAN. 


Some Problems in the Organisation and Administration of 


Public Enterprises in the Industrial Field 
United Nations, H.M.S.O., 1954. Pp. iii+87. 3s. 9d. 


IN March, 1954, a seminar on the 
organisation and administration of public 
enterprises in the industrial field was held 
in Rangoon under the auspices of the 
United Nations Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East (E.C.A.F.E.), the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration and the International Institute 
of Administrative Sciences (I.I.A.S.). In 
the area served by the Commission all 
governments are et present engaged in an 
intensive effort to foster economic develop- 
ment. This has led, to a greater or lesser 
degree, to government intervention in the 
different countries. A few years ago the 
E.C.A.F.E. secretariat undertook a survey 


of the problems encountered in the 
operation of industrial enterprises, and 
subsequently the seminar was arranged 
as a means of stimulating wider interest 
and discussion between participants from 
member countries and consultants from 
outside the E.C.A.F.E. region. The 
Government of the Union of Burma was 
host to the seminar, and the I.I.A.S. was 
responsible for the preparation of the 
greater part of the documentation, which 
included ‘‘ basic discussion papers” on 
the main items of the conference agenda. 
Those papers which stimulated the most 
interest have been selected, revised and 
amplified to contain additional material 
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brought to light at the seminar itself, and 
are included in this volume under five 
main headings: types of organisation 
suitable for public enterprises ; organisa- 
tional relationships and controls ; problems 
of personnel management; managerial 
policy and internal relationships ; public 
understanding. 

This report deserves wider notice for a 
number of reasons. There is first the 
obvious care with which the mass of 
available material has been edited con- 
cisely and set out clearly. In 64 pages of 
text it manages to convey more than many 
a weighty tome emanating from the other 
side of the Atlantic, and it compares very 
favourably with earlier United Nations 
publications rarely presented in a manner 
to attract even the potentially most avid 
reader. Students of nationalisation will 
especially appreciate the comprehensive 
bibliography of 23 pages listing books 
and articles from English, French, Russian 
and Spanish sources. 

The British reader, conscious of how 
little he knows about the Far East, today 
perhaps the most critical region of the 
world, will find assembled much useful 
up-to-date information otherwise only 
accessible with difficulty. It must suffice 
to mention the brief but penetrating 
analysis of social and economic trends in 
the area, and the description of the 
organisation and working of “ mixed 
companies,” practically unknown in the 
United Kingdom but becoming in- 
creasingly popular in India and Burma, 
where British firms have already concluded 
a number of “‘ Joint Venture ” agreements 
with the governments concerned. 

However, the subject matter is by no 
means restricted to the Far East: it 
draws data from many parts of the world. 
It should, therefore, be welcome as an 
attempt at the comparative analysis of 
public enterprise. Rightly the report 
does not gloss over the difficulties of such 
comparative studies. It stresses that the 
choice between forms of organisation, for 
example, public corporation or government 
department, cannot be made in a vacuum : 
“Each nation must necessarily seek an 
organisational solution compatible with 
its constitutional system, political tradi- 
tions, governmental structure and 
economy.” Perhaps even more apt is its 
warning when discussing methods of 
internal administration: ‘‘ The motiva- 
tions which are behind human conduct 
in any society, are decisive factors in the 
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development of the managerial element in 
that society, and the character of manage- 
ment thus varies from society to society 
and from country to country.” This is a 
momento which cannot be repeated too 
often to experts who, when advising 
foreign countries, are sometimes prone to 
“sell”? techniques which have only 
proved successful in specific circumstances. 

On the other hand, the report is quite 
definite that, ‘‘ while no standard organisa- 
tional plan for public enterprises has 
emerged, certain general trends are now 
discernible throughout the world.” The 
British research worker in nationalised 
industry will concur when he comes 
across such familiar problems in the text 
as the extent of ministerial control, the 
relationship of boards to the legislature, 
consumer councils, price policy and 
subsidies, etc. Nor is the issue of “‘ criteria 
of efficiency ”’ overlooked, which is attract- 
ing much current speculation in this 
country. The report shows that, even 
when one can draw on the experience of 
the whole world, the assessment of the 
efficiency of public enterprises remains 
baffling: ‘‘ The evaluation of the work of 
public industries remains a complex 
matter of judgment, involving the balancing 
of many factors.” For anyone having 
seen the Fleck Report on the British 
nationalised coal industry and its criticism 
of the quality of top management, it is 
comforting to read that “‘at the most 
senior levels, problems of recruitment are 
difficult out of all proportion to the small 
numbers of such appointments. . . . This 
senior staff is nowhere easy to find: in 
the country new to industrial development 
it is nearly impossible.” 

Thus, the present report proves 
sufficiently valuable to make one await 
with interest the next instalment: the 
I.I.A.S. is preparing for publication—it 
is hoped with the same care and skill—a 
selection from the remaining 100 memo- 
randa on the organisation and adminis- 
tration of public enterprises collected for 
the Rangoon conference. Is it too much 
to expect that these reports may in turn 
serve as the basis for further studies and 
international seminars? After all, the 
difficulties of public enterprise are by no 
means confined to the under-developed 
areas. Could not we in Europe learn 
just as much from a wider exchange of 
experiences such as Rangoon endeavoured 
to provide for the Far East ? 

T. E. CHESTER. 
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A Guide to Parliamentary Papers 
By P. Forp and G. Forp. Blackwell (Oxford), 1955. Pp. xiii+79. 7s. 6d. 


TuHosE who have worked on that mass of 
published material which is loosely known 
as “Parliamentary Papers” can only 
regret that Professor and Mrs. Ford’s 
excellent little book was not available to 
help them from their earliest searches, 
through the complexities and contradic- 
tions occurring in mid-passage, to the 
final compilation of a respectable biblio- 
graphy and the adoption of a uniform 
system of references. How much mental 
—and indeed physical—effort, how much 
of their own time and of the time and 
patience of librarians, would have been 
saved—and in future can be saved—by 
an earnest perusal of this lucid guide to 
the various categories of papers which 
have poured, and continue to pour in 
ever increasing volume, from the govern- 
mental printing presses? In fifty pages 
the authors not only show what “ Par- 
liamentary Papers ”’ are and how they can 
be found, but they also offer eminently 
practical advice on how those documents 
can be used to the best advantage. The 
delightful effects of English historical 
development—*‘ A ‘ White Paper’ is... 
a blue book without a blue cover”; the 
observation of subtle change in progress— 
“it is not yet finally clear what differences 
in subject matter and _ circumstances 
determine whether a Departmental Com- 
mittee or a Working Party is set up”; 
the confusing array of Indexes; the 
overlap between Lords’ and Commons’ 
papers (perhaps a word about Lords’ 
papers might have come earlier in the 
book): all these are dealt with and 
explained so clearly and made to appear 
so rational that one is almost tempted to 
give even more credit than what is un- 
doubtedly due to those responsible for 
publishing official documents over the 
last 150 years or so. 

One major weakness the authors do 
expose, however, and their denunciation 
cannot be over-publicised in an age when 
there is so much government which can 
only be intelligently criticised and con- 
trolled if the maximum amount of infor- 
mation about official activity is made 
easily available. As a result partly of a 
Treasury decision in 1921 to reduce the 
expenditure incurred by the “‘ Free List ” 
system under which all House and 
Command papers were distributed to 


M.P.s and some other people and organi- 
sations, and partly of the growth of the 
number of papers issued by non-parlia- 
mentary bodies such as Departmental, 
Advisory or Consultative Committees, 
etc., the arrangement of official documents 
has become very confused and somewhat 
incomplete. 

Numerous papers on important policy 
questions, which prior to 1921 would have 
appeared as Command papers and would 
have been bound in the Sessional volumes, 
are now published as non-parliamentary 
papers which are not collected into annual 
or sessional sets. Moreover it has become 
increasingly common for the Report of an 
inquiry to be published as a Command 
paper while the evidence on which the 
Report is based either appears as a non- 
parliamentary document or, at the discretion 
of the Committee concerned, is not pub- 
lished at all. ‘‘ The purchase by libraries of 
the Bound Sessional sets used to guarantee 
that they had almost the complete docu- 
mentation. That is no longer true... . 
It is difficult to believe either that the full 
effects of the Treasury rule of 1921 were 
foreseen when it was made, or that the 
significance of the Departmental practice 
of not publishing evidence has been fully 
realised. ... It ought not to be im- 
possible to devise a system which would 
avoid the extravagance—and abuse—of 
the old Free List, with a more liberal 
attitude on these points.” 

For good measure the authors include 
some interesting historical material about 
the special collections of papers and about 
the compilation of the Indexes. It is 
ungrateful to criticise the publication of 
any historical data, but it is perhaps to 
be regretted that Professor and Mrs. 
Ford have not kept these particular pages 
back in order to include them in the 
authoritative book on the whole history 
of parliamentary papers which, after their 
invaluable work in this field they must 
surely write. 

This Guide should be placed firmly in 
the hands of every would-be student of 
British Government and Politics before 
he or she is turned loose amongst the 
frightening mass of officially printed 
matter. 

F. M. G. WILLSoN. 
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American Government 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


By RicHArRD H. Pear. MacGibbon and Kee, 1955. Pp. 215. 415.00. 


Mr. PeEar’s book is an attempt to fill an 
obvious gap by providing a short, com- 
prehensive and relatively cheap introduc- 
tory book on American Government, 
written for English readers by an English 
author. It in no sense competes with 
Professor D. W. Brogan’s new Introduction 
to American Politics. Such is the cumu- 
lative force of Brogan’s brilliant fusillade 
of references and allusions that his Jntro- 
duction is anything but an introduction 
and is suitable mainly for the reader who 
has already some knowledge of the structure 
of American Government. 

Mr. Pear’s problem is largely one of 
compression. The average American 
textbook on the United States federal 
government covers about 800 pages. Mr. 
Pear’s text is only a fifth of this length, 
and he has presumably more explaining 
to do because his readers are English. 

On the whole he succeeds very well in 
his task. The sections on the constitution 
and the Supreme Court are particularly 
full and good. So are other parts of the 
book, for instance on third parties, presi- 
dential elections and congressional com- 
mittees—although perhaps he should 
mention exactly what committee Senator 
McCarthy was on when his name was in 
the headlines; so many people in this 
country think that it was called simply 
** the McCarthy Committee.” His account 
of the effect of the new Eisenhower 
administration on the civil service is also 
well done, although it is perhaps doubtful 
if there is any really clear way of describing 
these unclear happenings, even at ten 


The British Constitution 


times the length allocated to the point by 
Mr. Pear. 

Inevitably, there are some other topics 
which are rather neglected. There is not 
much on what the political parties stand 
for (or say they stand for), hardly anything 
on government corporations, and the 
description of Congress’s financial pro- 
cedure will probably mean little to the 
English reader unless he is given at least 
a reminder of the powers of the Govern- 
ment over finance in Britain. Also, 
although there is a good description of 
the Philadelphia Convention, the reader 
is never actually told how and why the 
convention came to be summoned there. 
In future editions, more space might be 
found for these and similarly neglected 
topics by omitting the chapter on state 
and local government (which is necessarily 
sketchy anyway) and the long appendix 
on the history of the American colonies. 

There are one or two errors of fact. 
Surely another “ unamendable” part of 
the constitution (page 35) is found in 
Article IV, Section 3? It might easily 
be assumed from page 107 that the author 
was classifying the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the U.S. Maritime Commission 
and the T.V.A. as “ regulatory agencies.” 
On page 201 the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System is wrongly 
classified as a “‘ regulatory agency.” 

These criticisms apart, Mr. Pear’s book 
competently fills the gap he intended it to 
fill and may be recommended with 


confidence. 
R. S. MILNE. 


By H. R. G. Greaves. George Allen and Unwin. 3rd edition, 1955. Pp. 263. 12s. 6d. 


THE first edition of this book (1938) was 
a useful supplement to the longer standard 
works on the British Constitution. It 
gave an outline account of the formal 
structure of the constitution, but contained 
in addition a description of peripheral 
institutions in chapters entitled “‘ The 
Armed Forces,” ‘‘ The Church” and 
“* The Educational System.” The thread 
running through the book was the in- 
tegrating influence which the upper middle 
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class exerted in all these institutions. 
Unfortunately the book no longer reads 
so well in 1955. It is true that in a sense 
the text has been revised, but it is surely 
stretching language too far to say that it 


has been “‘ completely revised and brought . 


up to date.” The vast majority of the 
footnotes refer to works written in the 
1930s or the late 1920s. To take only a 
few instances where modern references 
are lacking, there is no mention of the 
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Statutory Instruments Act, 1946, or of 
its provisions, of the Nuffield College 
series of works on British General Elec- 
tions, of any post-war issue of PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION, or of any post-war work 
on local government. 

There are also numerous factual errors. 
The Cabinet Secretariat was not established 
in 1918; establishment officers in govern- 
ment departments are not seconded from 
the Treasury; the National Coal Board 
does not have ten divisional boards ; 
local authorities have not “lost control 
of health services.” 

Other statements may be misleading, 
although they are not actually erroneous. 
In dealing with the nationalised industries, 
Mr. Greaves says that the Minister may 
give the National Coal Board general 
directions. Because he omits to mention 
that the appropriate Minister may give 
similar directions to other corporations, a 
reader who was not already informed on 
this point might think that the Coal 
Board was uniquely subject to such 
directions. Again, in lamenting the high 
average age of British Cabinet Ministers, 
Mr. Greaves says: “Yet Hitler and 
Mussolini were both well below that age 
50) when they achieved the supreme 


control.” This may have seemed a 
conclusive argument in 1938, but nowadays 
it needs closer scrutiny. 

According to the book’s cover, the 
Spectator called it (presumably the first 
edition) “from one point of view a 
contribution to academic literature and 
from another a distinguished addition to 
the literature of party politics.” This 
exposes the roots of Mr. Greaves’s problem 
of revision. The book’s account of the 
formal structure of the constitution has 
been insufficiently revised for it to merit 
recommendation as a safe guide to students. 
On the other hand, although Mr. Greaves 
realises in his concluding paragraph that 
the recent “‘ wider social representative- 
ness’ of the political system may now 
be reflected in the Church, the Army and 
other institutions, his references and data 
on these topics still belong almost entirely 
to the 1930s. In his conclusion, he is 
asking questions, not drawing conclusions. 

The fourth edition could be, like the 
first, a very good book, if only Mr. Greaves 
would revise really thoroughly both his 
statements of fact and the arguments 
bearing on his main thesis. 


R. S. MILNE. 


Lunacy, Law, and Conscience, 1744 — 1845 


By KATHLEEN JONES. 
1955. Pp. x+240. 21s. 


THE great humanitarian movement of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries has 
been described by many historians, but 
comparatively little attention has been 
paid to one aspect of it—the growth of 
public conscience and the reform of the 
law affecting the insane. In this book 
Miss Jones describes the conditions of 
misery in which the lunatics of the 
eighteenth century were confined, how a 
number of individual incidents aroused 
the conscience of reformers, and how, 
after many difficulties, legislation was 
introduced and passed to’ protect the 
unhappy sufferers. 

Until the middle of the eighteenth 
century the mad were generally regarded 
as a social nuisance to be kept out of the 
way by confinement in madhouses, or 
even a diverting spectacle for the enter- 
tainment of fashionable ladies and gentle- 
men. Slowly it was realised that they 
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were unfortunate people deserving not 
only pity but also expert and sympathetic 
treatment. Their cause was taken up by 
a group of Christian reformers, most of 
whom were also prominent in the move- 
ment for better treatment of other un- 
fortunate groups: William Wilberforce, 
Sir George Onesiphorus Paul, Samuel 
Whitbread and Lord Ashley (later Earl 
of Shaftesbury). In fighting other social 
evils these humanitarians were generally 
opposed by powerful and wealthy interests 
which feared financial loss if abuses were 
reformed, but in this case the main 
enemy was public indifference. The fight 
was a long one, and it was not until 1845 
that Ashley persuaded Parliament to pass 
a comprehensive statute for the protection 
and treatment of the insane. 

The story of how this happened is well 
told in Miss Jones’s book. She approaches 
her subject as a social historian, so avoiding 
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the intricacies and confusions of the law 
and medical science. Thus she is able 
to give a clear and simple account of the 
events and personalities involved (though 
she does make the mistake of confusing 
Lord Granville Somerset with his con- 
temporary Lord Seymour). Finally in 
an epilogue she gives a short account of 
the legislation since 1845, and in appen- 
dices she deals briefly with some‘of the 
legal aspects of insanity. She describes 
some of the leading cases involving 
criminal lunatics and considers the 
McNaughton Rules which still define the 
criminal liability of those of unsound 
mind. Unfortunately her period is too 
short to include also the important and 
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strange case of Roderick Maclean which, 
as a result of Queen Victoria’s personal 
intervention, led*to the introduction of 
the modern verdict of “‘ guilty but insane,” 
instead of the older and more logical 
form of ‘‘ not guilty because insane.” 

The mental health services, now pro- 
vided under the National Health Service 
Act, 1946, are an important part of our 
social organisation. This account of their 
history and evolution is a most welcome 
contribution to our understanding and 
knowledge of their background. It is a 
scholarly and careful work, and yet is 
both simple and interesting. 


B. KeITH-Lucas. 


Australian State Public Finance 
By W. J. CampBeELL. Law Book Co. of Australasia, Stevens, 1954. Fp. xi-+311. 50s. 


THE title of this book is just a little 
misleading. Mr. Campbell, who is 
Auditor General of New South Wales, 
has given us a comprehensive review of the 
financial machinery of all the public 
services operated by the State of New 
South Wales, and a clear picture of the 
impact of Australian Federation on the 
New South Wales financial system. But 
his references to the financial systems of 
the other Australian States are few and 
the reader is left to infer that, within the 
limits imposed by Federation, they follow 
the general pattern of that of New South 
Wales. 

The effect of Federation on the financial 
autonomy of New South Wales is the 
only topic on which one can guess Mr. 
Campbell’s personal view when one has 
read his book. As the principal financial 
officer of the New South Wales Parliament, 
he would be less than human if he did 
not regret some part at least of the en- 
croachment of the Commonwealth in the 
half century since Federation into fields 
of taxation and expenditure formerly 
reserved to the States. Perhaps, too, this 
is the one political topic on which a New 
South Wales public servant may safely 
express a view in print, provided he does 
so with suitable restraint. ‘There is an 
elegiac note in Mr. Campbell’s discussion 
of the decline of State financial autonomy 
and of the Commonwealth-State Loan 
Agreement of 1927, which decisively 
determined the supremacy of the Common- 
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wealth in financial matters and the text 
of which is reproduced as the only 
appendix to this book. But this is a 
matter of emphasis rather than of argument 
and it is only in a passing reference to the 


imposition on New South Wales and | 


Victoria of a settlement of their dispute 
about the use of the waters of the Snowy 
River that the author is directly critical 
of the Commonwealth Government. His 
conclusion on this question of Common- 
wealth-State relationship that ‘‘ the States 
present a picture of disequilibrium between 
spending responsibilities and financial 
means,” opening the way to “ Federal 
encroachments upon State expenditure 
authority,” and his comment that the 
States prefer to receive Commonwealth 
grants-in-aid rather than transfer their 
powers to Canberra, must remind the 
reader here that devolution versus cen- 


tralisation is primarily a financial problem | 


in Britain as in Australia. 

There is on the other hand no lapse 
whatsoever from the standard of objec- 
tivity which Mr. Campbell sets himself in 
his preface in his descriptions of the 
theoretical bases of the public services in 
New South Wales and of their financial 
arrangements and procedures. Of course, 
this very objectivity cannot but impair to 
some extent the readability of his book 
because—as the B.B.C. have learned— 
there is so much that is interesting and 
stimulating which one must leave unsaid 
if one is bound to try to appear objective 
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to everyone. The loss is perhaps less for 
the non-Australian reader to whom the 
facts will be less familiar and who is 
therefore less in need of views on them 
to sustain his interest. But all practising 
public servants have to accept this in- 
hibition of objectivity when writing for 
publication about the public service. 
Mr. Campbell, as a practising public 
servant, has had to labour under it and 
has laboured manfully. He set out, as he 
says in his preface, to write a work of 
reference for the student and has written 
a very good one. 

The author’s picture of New South 
Wales financial arrangements suggests 
that the control exercised by Parliament, 
and by the Executive also, over ordinary 
annual or “supply” expenditure is 
weaker than in the United Kingdom. 
There are, of course, dangers in making 
such a comparison. It might be argued 
that to the extent that any comparison 
with an United Kingdom legislature was 
possible, it ought to be with Stormont 
rather than with Westminster. As the 
author makes clear, the system of uniform 
income taxation and tax reimbursement 
grants to the States, and the many “ ear- 
marked ” special purpose grants made to 
the States by the Commonwealth have 
seriously impaired the principle of control 
of the purse by Parliament in New South 
Wales as in the other States. Both these 
factors arise out of the position of the 
State Parliament as a subordinate legis- 
lature. But there are aspects of New 
South Wales financial procedure (a field 
in which comparison with Westminster is 
possible) which, in their cumulative effect, 
must surely tend to weaken further Par- 
liamentary and Treasury control of ex- 
penditure. One of these is the system 
of funds fed wholly or in part by earmarked 
sources of income, which are thus with- 
drawn from annual review by Parliament. 
Some of the funds and accounts described 
in this book are, it is true, simply circu- 
lating funds for what are primarily business 
undertakings, like the Forestry Fund of 
our own Forestry Commission. Moreover 
one group of three funds fed by their 
separate tax system—the National In- 
surance Funds—has played a very im- 
portant part in our own national finances 
during the last seven years. But two 
well-known funds have recently been 
abolished in the United Kingdom. The 
1928 or “new” Sinking Fund was 
consigned to oblivion in 1954, the Road 


.Fund has followed it this year. Both 
had been anachronisms for many years. 
New South Wales, on the other hand, 
in addition to its liabilities to the Australian 
National Debt Sinking Fund under the 
1927 Commonwealth-State Loan Agree- 
ment, has not one but three Road Funds, 
and a Road Transport and Traffic Fund 
as well. The three Road Funds, catering 
separately for roads in the Sydney area, 
in the provinces and for developmental 
roads, receive the proceeds of motor 
vehicle taxes and Commonwealth grants 
from petrol taxation. Certain vehicle 
licensing and registration fees are credited 
to the Road Transport and Traffic Fund 
for expenditure on transport administration 
and traffic control. New South Wales 
has also a Hospitals Fund which, though 
fed partly by annual vote, receives in 
addition the surplus of the Government 
Insurance Office—a body which accepts 
all insurances of public bodies in the 
State and is in itself an application of the 
fund system, as compared with the 
arrangement in the United Kingdom by 
which, with a few minor and special 
exceptions only, public bodies carry their 
own risks. The principal superannuation 
schemes for public servants in New South 
Wales—those for civil servants and for 
the police—are funded also. Mr. 
Campbell’s account of the chequered 
history of the State Superannuation Fund 
and of its predecessor, the Civil Service 
Superannuation Account, makes interesting 
reading and is particularly worthy of the 
attention of anyone concerned, personally 
or professionally, with public service 
pensions. Here is a fund set up in 1884, 
wound up as bankrupt in 1903 without 
provision for pensions for future public 
servants, reconstituted in 1919, “‘ raided ”’ 
in effect by the Government between 
1933 and 1944, and compensated again 
from 1944 onwards. 

The system of special appropriations 
by statute, like the multiplication of funds, 
tends, as Mr. Campbell recognises, to 
reduce the importance of the annual 
review of expenditure by Parliament and 
by the Treasury. There is more room 
for argument about the significance of 
the New South Wales practice of sub- 
mitting no supplementary estimates even 
for new services, to Parliament, but seeking 
only ex post facto authority for expenditure 
not covered by the annual Appropriation 
Act. Most supplementary estimates 
receive little or no scrutiny at Westminster, 
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but it would be wrong to assume that 
they have become a formality. Most 
British civil servants would probably feel 
that Treasury control in the United 
Kingdom would be weakened by the 
abandonment of supplementary estimates. 
The supplementary estimate is a valuable 
discipline, and brings with it a second 
Treasury scrutiny of departmental expen- 
diture during the year. Mr. Campbell 
refers to the absence of the supplementary 
estimate from the New South Wales 
financial system in passing only, but he 
discusses more fully the merits of the 
Collection-in-Aid, or Appropriation-in- 
Aid, which his State has now abandoned 
in favour of taking such receipts to 
revenue. He does not mention one 
practical advantage of the Appropriation- 
in-Aid, however, which is that when these 
receipts form part of an estimate they 
are subject to Treasury, and Parliamentary, 
scrutiny in the same way as, and in the 
context of, the expenditure items, whereas 
revenue receipts are ordinarily accepted 
rather than scrutinised. 

In common with the other Australian 
States, New South Wales has long and 
extensive experience in the administration 
of public business enterprises. Mr. 
Campbell’s account. of the financial 
arrangements of these enterprises merits 
the particular attention of British readers, 
who may well feel that the problem of the 
best arrangements for the administration 
of nationalised industries in Britain will 
be a central one for some time. In general 
the New South Wales public enterprises 
are tied more closely to the Parliamentary 
financial system than are our own. State 
railway expenditure requires Parliamentary 
appropriation out of a Government 
Railways Fund fed by railway receipts. 
In Britain this system applies only to the 
Post Office among nationalised industries. 
Most New South Wales public enterprises 
are required to contribute in respect of 
their State-owned capital to the Common- 
wealth National Debt Sinking Fund. 
In contrast to the British system, the 
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Auditor General for New South Wales 
audits the accounts not.only of most State 
business enterprises but also of certain 
city water undertakings and of the 
University of Sydney. In particular he 
reports to Parliament on the finances of 
the State enterprises when reporting on 
the Public Accounts. But perhaps the 
most striking feature of the financial 
arrangements of the New South Wales 
nationalised undertakings is that 
finances of the principal ones—the rail 
and road transport undertakings and Port 
of Sydney Authority—are included in the 
budget, as with our own Post Office. 


In the absence of any particular section | 


of the United Kingdom budget statement 
devoted to the nationalised industries, there 
has been relatively little discussion of their 
record and problems from year to year 
in our Budget debates. It would be of 
considerable interest to the United 
Kingdom administrator to know how far 
the New South Wales system has led to 
close Parliamentary scrutiny of the affairs 
of these public undertakings in the context 
of the Budget, and with what results on 
fare and rate policy and on the balance 
of their income and expenditure. 

Mr. Campbell’s book will be a useful 


work of reference for both Australian | 


and United Kingdom students of public 
finance. One must admire the author’s 
restraint in the use of figures—there is 
only one very instructive table of Loan 
Fund expenditure in the three years 
ended 1951-52—but the book would gain 
in concreteness if one or two more groups 
of them were included, for example, a 
summary of the components of a recent 
State budget. Australian State Public 
Finance will render a particular service 
in the United Kingdom, however, if it 
stimulates interest here in the adminis- 
trative experience of our fellow members 
of the Commonwealth, who. have. built 
largely on the same constitutional founda- 
tions as ourselves. It would be surprising 
if we had not much to learn from them. 
K.._ E. Couzens. 
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BOOK NOTES 








Report on Finance ayd Taxation in 
Jamaica 
By J. R. Hicxs and U. K. Hicks: 
Government Printer (Kingston, Jamaica) 
and Crown Agents (London), 1955. 
Pp. 172. 3s. 


AFTER a general survey of the economic 
an dfinancial position, the Hickses in their 
report deal in turn with the main sources 
of central revenues, paying particular 
attention to the tax on business profits. 
There then follows an important chapter 
on the control of expenditure, and the 
remainder of the report is concerned with 
local finance. The summary of recom- 
mendations takes over three pages. They 
cover such matters as the arrangements 
for tax concessions to pioneer industries, 
the establishment of a Public Accounts 
Committee, the increasing of the authority 
and independence of the Auditor-General, 
and the revision of the financial relations 
between the central and the local govern- 
ment. 


Australian Civil Service 


THE 30th Report of the Commonwealth 
Public Service Board (F1130/55, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Canberra) contains 
the usual variety of information and 
statistics. In addition to the usual re- 
sponsibility for recruitment, the Board’s 
report must cover “‘the condition and 
efficiency of the Public Service ” and the 
“changes and measures necessary for 
improving the working of the Public 
Service and especially for ensuring 
efficiency and economy therein or in any 
department or branch thereof.” In this 
connection the Board reports that the 
Departments “‘are still short of good 
calibre personnel in certain categories,” 
particularly in the higher executive work, 
and the Board is concerned at “ the toll 
which heavy responsibility and work 
load is taking at the senior level. Casualties 
through health breakdown are unduly 
high.” There is also “ not enough intake 
of the right quality ” at the other end of 
the scale. The Board seems to see the 
solution of this latter problem in better 
training for those already in the service, 
¢ither by in-service training or by en- 


couragement to undertake University 
studies. The Board reports that its 
training of O & M< staff has profited by 
the experience of the O & M Officer who 
has recently returned from an exchange 
with the U.K. Treasury. 


You Can be a Local Councillor 


By T. A. Ryper. Elliot’s Right Way 
Books, 1955. Pp. 126. 6s. 


THIs book aims to provide a simple guide 
to local government for the citizen, both 
as a voter and a ratepayer, and for the 
prospective councillor. Particular attention 
is devoted to the actual work of the 
elected representatives, of which the 
author has had some years’ experience. 
Succeeding chapters cover the general 
scope of local government; the types, 
powers and duties of councils (a particularly 
useful feature here is the inclusion of 
specimen agendas for various types of 
council and committee meeting); the 
nature and structure of local government 
(including the controls exercised by the 
Central Departments); elections and 
candidates; the councillor at work (the 
paragraphs on methods of debate succeed 
in conveying something of the atmosphere 
of the council chamber and the committee 
room); rates and rating; officers of the 
council ; the main. outlines of the history 
of local government; and some present 
and future trends. 


Your Parliament 


Educational Productions Ltd. and 
Hansard Society, 1955. Pp. 32. 2s. 


A NEw, partly revised edition of an 
attractively illustrated popular guide to 
Parliament which first appeared early in 
1951. 


Your Local Government 


By Donatp C. RowatT. 
1955. Pp. x+148. 18s. 


THIs is a popular guide to Canadian local 
government written for the intelligent 
layman by the Associate Professor of 
Political Science at Carleton College, 
Ottawa, In addition to describing the 
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background and the present working of 
the varying forms of local government in 
Canada, he suggests some possible lines 
of improvement. 


Offset-Lithographic Printing 

; Metropolitan Boroughs’ (Organisation 
and Methods) Committee, 1954. Pp. 32. 
7s. 6d. 


THIs report incorporates the results both 
of the Committee’s own field investigations 
and of the Royal Institute of Public 
Administration’s preliminary enquiries into 
the subject. It provides for the first 
time a clear, non-technical account of the 
subject, and should be studied with care 
by all public authorities of any size which 
have not yet set up an installation for 
domestic printing. 


How to Reduce Your Rates 


By JoHN B. LLEWELLYN. 
(Risca), 1955. Pp. 23. 9d. 


THE author presents a number of proposals 
for the reorganisation of the rating system 
in this country. Among his main sugges- 
tions are that residential property should 
be assessed on the basis of its site value ; 
that almost the whole cost of education 
should be borne by the Central Govern- 
ment ; and that a poll tax should be levied 
on all citizens between the ages of 20 and 
70. 


Starsons 


National Corporation for the Care of 
Old People : Seventh Annual Report 


National Corporation for the Care of 
Old People, 1955. Pp. 41. 


IN their report for the year ended 30th 
December, 1954, the National Corporation 
record a slight change in emphasis from 
grant-aid to schemes managed directly 
by themselves. The Governors once 
more emphasise the desirability, already 
stated in their previous report, of providing 
facilities for home care which will enable 
old folk to remain in their own homes, 
thus lessening the demand for communal 


accommodation. The Corporation itself 
is also developing rest homes, as half-way 
houses for old people who have left 
hospital but are not yet fit to return to 
their own home or residential establish- 
ment. . 


The Two Documents 


Committee for a Royal Commission on 
Voting, 1955. Pp. 12. 6d. 


THIs contains two memoranda submitted 
to the Home Secretary by the Committee 
for a Royal Commission on Voting. 


The Inns of Court (Filmstrip and 
Notes) 


By C. J. Lippett Kinc. Educational 
Productions Ltd., 1955. Pp. 22. 15s, 


Tuis filmstrip and the accompanying 
notes convey a vivid impression of the 
calm beauty and dignified pageantry of 
the Inns of Court. 


British Government, 1914-1953; 


Selected Documents 


By G. LE May. 
Pp. xvi+416. 25s. 


THESE documents, mainly of an official 
character, are arranged in five sections: 
statutes, parliamentary proceedings, the 
Executive, judicial proceedings, and the 
parties and the electorate. They show 
how the structure and conventions of 
British Government have changed since 
before 1914. This symposium should 
prove of particular value to students who 
do not enjoy easy access to parliamentary 
papers. 


Methuen, 1955. 


Housing Statistics, 1953-54 


Institute of Municipal Treasurers and 
Accountants, 1955. Pp, 77. 7s. 6d. 
THE latest issue of the standard annual 
return published by the I.M.T.A. and 
covering some 500 authorities in England 

and Wales, 
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SELECTED STUDIES PREPARED FOR 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


The Royal Institute of Public Administration, which is the 
United Kingdom National Section of the International Institute 
of Administrative Sciences, is able to supply a number of 
studies produced by the International Institute for the United 
Nations. These studies were intended primarily for under- 
developed countries, but those listed below will be of interest and 
value to administrators in this courtry. They should be ordered 
direct from the Royal Institute of Public Administration. 


Handbook of Organisation and Methods Techniques by H. O. Dovey. 
Pp. 61, 4s. gd. 


This handbook provides an outline of the problems to be faced in the study 
of the organisation and methods of an administrative unit, and of some of the 
ways of approaching them. It contains an account of the} of O. & M. 
work as applied in the United Kingdom Civil Serving, us is written for both 
the practising O. & M. Officer and the recruit to O. & M. duties. 





Presenting O. & M. R lations by K. S. Jerrenies. Pp. 23, 4s. 


A study of the problems to which the presentation of O. & M, recommen- 
dations to the executive authorities gives rise. Among the methods of presentation 
with which the author deals are discussions, demonstrations, charts and ‘written 


reports. 


Improvement of Organisation and Management in Public Adminis- : 


tration by T. D. Kincpom. Pp. 180, 14s. 3d. 


A comparative study of ways of improving organisation and management 
based on information obtained from 22 national ts and four inter- 





ee 








national organisations. This material is ap and the body. of the book 


analyses it to bring out underlying principles, 


Some Human Aspects of Administration by Harrvio Nosen. Pp. 158, |} 
138. 6d. “d 
The author presents, primarily for higher executives, a synthesis of modern — [ 
ideas on ate are management in government organisations. His aim is to {/ 


provide material for discussion groups of higher executives, by which they sine 
gain a clear understanding of the importance of bninigat mrtoe in administration 
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